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CARDINAL GOTTI AND THE PROPAGANDA. 


BY JAMES MURPHY. 


HE nomination of Cardinal Gotti to the head of 
the Sacred Congregation De Propaganda Fide is 
an incident in the administration of Leo XIII. 
that is likely to prove historically interesting. 
A modest Carmelite monk thus enters on the 

office that is practically second in importance to that of the 





’ Supreme Pontificate itself; becomes, in the phraseology of the 


Roman public, the “Red Pope”; in the vulgar parlance in 
Rome the Holy Father is the ‘‘ White Pope,” and the superior- 
general of the Jesuit order the “Black Pope.” This in itself is 
a noteworthy departure. 

The office is one that in recent times was regarded practi- 
cally as the appanage of one or other of the secular cardi- 
nals of the Roman Curia. For the filling of the vacancy made 
by the death of Cardinal Ledochowski Cardinals Satolli, 
Vincenzo Vannutelli, and Rampolla were mentioned. It seemed 
almost a certainty that one of the three would be chosen. 
Instead the Pope appointed a regular, who was not even a 
member of the Congregation of the Propaganda. 

Cardinal Gotti’s appointment is being variously interpreted. 
Some see in it a tribute and an assurance of regard by the 
Pope to the religious orders; others explain it by a desire of 
Leo XIII. to fill an exceedingly important office with. a man 
who has no affiliations, who cannot be accused of having 
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meddled in politics, who cannot be suspected of having friends 
to favor or enemies to punish. But in reality the explanation 
ought probably to be sought in the man himself, and in the 
fact that Leo XIII. has always shown a determination to select, 
and an accurate judgment in selecting, the right man for the 
right place. 

Cardinal Gotti is in his sixty-ninth year, as he was born at 
Genoa on March 29, 1834. His origin was of the most modest 
kind, his father being a humble dock laborer. In his boyhood 
the future cardinal joined the order of Discalced Carmelites. 
He developed a remarkable talent for physical science, and 
shortly after his ordination to the priesthood was made first 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy in the College 
of St. Ann in Genoa. 

Even to this hour Cardinal Gotti shows the keenest interest 
in the progress of the world’s thought on physics, and in all 
new mechanical inventions and devices, and his apartments at 
the Trajan Forum were almost congested with books and peri- 
odicals on these subjects, which kept pouring in from various 
quarters of the globe. It is believed that under Cardinal Gotti’s 
influence the study of mechanical science will assume a much 
more important position than heretofore in the curriculum of the 
Propaganda College. 

Young Gotti rapidly rose in the ranks of his order until he 
obtained the position of provincial, which gave him the op- 
portunity of travelling. He became known at the Vatican for 
the keenness of his judgment, revealed as consultor of the 
Sacred Roman Congregations. His appointment as Delegate 
Apostolic for various special missions to South American repub- 
lics followed, and his success while administering this function 
in Brazil gave him prominent rank among the diplomats of the 
church. 

Pope Leo XIII. had long shown a special predilection for 
him, and in the Consistory of November 29, 1895, he created 
him cardinal, with Santa Maria della Scala.as his titular church. 
Later he was appointed Prefect of the Congregation of Bishops 
and Regulars, and member of the Congregations of the Holy 
Office, the Index, Rites, Indulgences, and Extraordinary Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs. He is also protector of the Archconfraternity 
of St. Anthony of Padua, of the Venerable Company of the 
Stigmata of St. Francis in Florence and in Filottrano. 
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Personally, Cardinal Gotti is of medium stature, has a small, 
oval face, a fresh complexion, and a bright, cheerful aspect that 
makes him look younger by three or four decades than he 
really is. 

The importance of- the Sacred Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda in the administration of the church, and particularly its 
direct hierarchical supremacy over the Church in America, will 
render a brief mention of its origin, character, and methods of 
operation not inopportune here. Pope Evaristus, the fifth suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, created the first “titles,” or parishes, of 
Rome, the occupants of which were afterwards known as 
Cardinals. In the beginning of the third century twenty-five 
of these titles existed. Then they were increased to fifty, later 
to seventy, and at the present time there are seventy-four titles, 
although the number of cardinals in the Sacred College is 
limited to seventy. 

The functions of the members of this highest ecclesiastical 
dignity after the Papacy are vastly different to-day from what 
they were in the olden: times when the cardinals were adminis- 
trators of parishes. The greater part of the administration of 
the church is under the charge of the cardinals who live at 
Rome—the cardinals zz curia, as they are called—who are 
members of the Sacred Roman Congregations, which correspond 
in a certain measure to the political ministries in modern states. 

These congregations are established in Rome by the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff, and their objects are to inquire into, discuss, and 
decide the important affairs of the whole church and of the 
temporal dominions of the Holy See. The cardinals are as- 
sisted by consultors, by distinguished ecclesiastics both secular 
and regular, and by other officials appointed by the Pope. The 
head, or prefect, of a sacred congregation is a cardinal, except 
in the case of the four congregations of the Holy Office or In- 
quisition, the Consistory, the Apostolic Visit, and the Pontifical 
Commission for the Reunion of the Dissident Churches, of which 
the Pope himself is the Prefect. A cardinal is the secretary of 
the Holy Office. Thé acts, decrees, rescripts, and letters issued 
in the name of a congregation are subscribed generally by. the 
prefect, and always by the secretary. These two officials chiefly 
regulate the affairs of the congregation, and submit to the 
Pope at periodical audiences the matters which require his ap- 
proval. 
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HISTORY OF THE PROPAGANDA. 


Among the Sacred Roman Congregations the Propaganda 
Fide to-day is almost in a class by itself from the magnitude 
of the work entrusted to it, and from the importance of the 
field over which its administration extends. The earliest 
traces of the foundation of this congregation are brought back 
to Pope Gregory XIII., who during his reign, which extended 
from 1572 to 1585, appointed three cardinals—Medici, Caraffa, 
and Santorio—to superintend the propagation of the faith among 
the Slavs, the Greeks, the Egyptians, the Ethiopians, etc., and 
to further this work he had several thousand books printed at 
his own expense in the various languages. 

Clement VIII., who was an Aldobrandini and came to the 
throne in 1592, decreed that the cardinals charged with the 
propagation of the faith should meet regularly in congregation 
every week. He himself presided over the first of these con- 
gregations, which was held on August 11, 1599. It was Clement 
VIII. who founded the Scotch College in Rome, and under 
whose pontificate occurred the conversion of the Ruthenian na- 
tion to the Catholic faith. 

The real founder of the Congregation De Propaganda Fide 
must, however, be recognized in the person of Gregory XV., 
who, on June 22, 1622, in the first year after his elevation to 
the Pontificate, issued the famous Bull Juscrutabili, by which 
the sacred congregation was formally instituted, and by which 
was reserved to it “the business of the spreading of the faith 
and the sending of harvesters of souls to foreign parts.” By 
‘a decree issued on the same day the Pope assigned to the new 
congregation for all time the sum of 500 gold crowns, which 
each cardinal at the time of his promotion should pay for the 
cardinalatial. ring. The sum was later reduced by Pius VII. to 


600 silver crowns. Many privileges and subsidies were accorded ~ 


to the congregation by Gregory XV. and his successors. Inno- 
cent XII. donated 150,000 gold crowns, and Clement XII. gave 
70,000, and many conspicuous legacies have since been made 
by. cardinals and by laymen. The first cardinal prefect of the 
Propaganda was Antonio Sauli. Other notable cardinal pre- 
fects have. .been Antonio Barberini, Stefano Borgia, Lorenzo 
Litta, and Alessandra Barnabo. 

The attributions of the Propaganda consist in the spiritual 
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and temporal administration of the missions, the settlement of 
their points of contention, the sending of missionaries into coun- 
tries that are to be evangelized, the nomination of bishops and 
of vicars-apostolic. The Propaganda is the ordinary tribunal for 
controversies and conflicts that arise among missionaries of 
various orders, or among superiors of missions and the local 
native clergy. It also solves questions of doubt submitted 
to: it. 

The personnel of the congregation consists at this hour of 
twenty-five cardinals, one of whom is Prefect, Cardinal Gotti, 
and another of whom is Prefetto dell’ Economia, or supervisor of 
the finance department, Cardinal Antonio Agliardi. Cardinal 
Gibbons is one of the members of the Congregation. The 
secretary is usually a titular bishop, at present Monsignor 
Luigi Veecia. He is aided sometimes by a _ substitute—the 
post is at present. vacant—and by an Apostolic Protonotary, 
Monsignor Luigi Pericoli. It further comprises thirty-eight 
consultors, of whom fifteen are monks, four minutanti or high 
bureaucratic officials, and an archivist. The only American at 
present in the list of the consultors is the Most Rev. John 
Joseph Keane, Archbishop of Dubuque. 

For the temporal administration of the Propaganda there 
exist the following positions: a chief of administration, a comp- 
troller, a minutante, a cashier, an architect, a director of the 
Polyglot Press, a jurisconsult, and an attorney, all of whom are 
laymen. The general congregation is held once a month, on 
Mondays. It is held under the presidency of the Pope only 
on the occasion of the transaction of unusually important busi- 
ness. Every week a “ congress’’. convenes, composed of the 
Cardinal Prefect, the Secretary, and the attachés. 

The work of the congregation is now supplemented by that 
of the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda for Affairs of 
Oriental Rite. This subsidiary congregation owes its origin to 
Urban VIII., who in the early part of the seventeenth century 
formed it for the correction of books of Oriental rite. It was 
formally organized by Benedict XIV. one hundred and fifty 
years ago. In 1862 Pius IX. reconstructed it and extended its 
operations to all Oriental business. It is now composed of 
fourteen cardinals, with Cardinals Gotti and Agliardi at the 
head. Its secretary is Monsignor Antonio Savelli-Spinola. 
It has nineteen consultors, four minutanti, and four interpreters, 
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all ecclesiastics. Several minor commissions for matters of de- 
tail exist within the Congregation of the Propaganda. 


METHODS OF ADMINISTRATION. 


As for the administrative methods of the Propaganda, it is 
to be noted that the. church divides into three classes the ter- 
ritories over which it exercises its action: first, canonical coun- 
tries, those, namely, which are submitted completely to the 
rules of canon law; secondly, concordate countries, in which 
the rules have been modified by agreements between the Papacy 
and the temporal powers; thirdly, mission countries, where 
Catholicism is either in process of establishment, as in pagan 
nations, or in the New World, or in process of re-establishment, 
as in nations which, like England, once were Catholic but had 
become heretical or schismatic. 

The Holy See deems it inopportune to impose definite 
canonical legislation in these mission countries. It proceeds 
with the fostering care that the various situations demand. 
The missions depend directly on the Pope and are all placed 
under the charge of the Propaganda, which holds as an endur- 
‘ ing tradition the custom of allowing them all the liberty com- 
patible with the peace, unity, and authority of the church. 
The mission countries are: In Europe, Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Norway and Sweden, Holland, Denmark, Russia, Northern 
Germany, Saxony, Anhalt, Schleswig-Holstein, part of the 
Grisons, the Balkan Peninsula, and Greece. In Asia, all except 
the Portuguese colonies. In Africa, all except Algeria, the 
Canaries, Ceuta, and Reunion, the bishop of which is a suf- 
fragan of the Archbishop of Bordeaux. In America, the United 
States, Guiana, Patagonia, the West Indies and the Antilles, 
with the exception of Cuba, Hayti, Guadeloupe, and Marti- 
nique. The bishops of these last two islands are also suffragans 
of the Archbishop of Bordeaux in France. Jn Oceania, all ex- 
cept the Philippines. It thus happens, somewhat anomalously, 
that the Philippines are in a higher administrative class than 
the United States. 

The official representatives of the Holy See in the mission 
countries are the apostolic delegates, the apostolic vicars, and 
the apostolic prefects. 

The apostolic delegation constitutes a more or less extended 
jurisdiction accorded by the Pope to a secular or regular 
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prelate over a certain number of dioceses, of apostolic vicariates, 
or of prefectures, without distinction of rites. 

The apostolic vicariates are territories, or parts of territory, 
the spiritual administration of which is turned over by the 
Holy See to individual prelates. Ordinarily the vicars-apostolic 
are bishops and have a titular see. They are chosen by the 
Propaganda, which lays down specifically the limitations of their 
jurisdiction. It sometimes happens that vicariates are raised to 
the rank of bishoprics, without, however, ceasing to be part of 
the mission countries. This was the case in England when on 
September 29, 1850, Pope Pius IX. re-established the nation’s 
hierarchy. 

Apostolic prefects are chiefs of missions who are not bishops. 
They are simple missionaries, seculars or monks, invested by 
the Propaganda with certain special powers. Apart from the 
faculty of conferring the major orders, priesthood, diaconate, 
and sub-diaconate, they often exercise all the powers of a 
bishop. They may give the tonsure and confer minor orders, 
move as they will their subordinate clergy, broaden or restrict 
the rights and privileges entrusted to the missionaries, inspect 
churches, address pastorals to the faithful, and administer the 
sacrament of confirmation. 

The United States and Canada are among the apostolic 
delegations; North Carolina, Arizona, and Indian Territory, 
in the United States, are apostolic vicariates. Alaska is a pre- 
fecture apostolic, the prefect apostolic being a Jesuit father. 


THE URBAN COLLEGE OF THE PROPAGANDA. 


The error is sometimes made of confusing the Sacred Roman 
Congregation De Propaganda Fide with one of the institutions © 
which depend on that congregation, the word Propaganda being | 
variously taken to mean the congregation, and the Urban Col- 
lege De Propaganda Fide, also called the Apostolic Seminary 
of all the nations. 

This renowned and exceedingly interesting establishment was 
instituted im 1627, by Pope Urban VIII., whence the name 
Urban College, in the palace and with the foundation donated 
by a Spanish prelate, Monseigneur John Baptist Vives. His 
plan for the college was “that there should be educated and 
instructed in the necessary sciences, in good discipline, and in 
the dogmas of Catholic truth the youths of the various foreign 
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nations, in order that on returning to their own country, or sent 
elsewhere by the Congregation of the Propaganda, they should 
confirm Catholics in the faith and should promote or preach 
the doctrine of Jesus Christ where the Christian name was un- 
known; and that, finally, they should illuminate schismatics and 
heretics on the darkness of their errors.” 

The seat of the college was and is the great palace, restored 
by Bernini, which on one side looks out on the Piazza di 
Spagna, and on the other faces Via della Mercede. Here are 
located the various offices of the congregation, the residence of 
the cardinal prefect, the archives, the library, and the famous 
printing plant. Alexander VII., who was Pope from 1655 to 
1667, not only increased the college but also built within its 
quadrangle the now famous Church of the Epiphany. 

At its origin the college was placed under a rector, and the 
administration was confided to three canons, one from each of 
the archbasilicas of St. Peter, St. John Lateran, and St. Mary 
Major. But Urban VIII. himself before his death nullified this 
arrangement, and formally incorporated the College of the 
Congregation of the Propaganda. 

When the French invaded Rome Napoleon Bonaparte, by a 
decree of 1809, suppressed the Urban College, as well as the 
celebrated printing establishment. He caused its type, its 
presses, and its almost priceless matrices for the alphabets of 
the Oriental tongues to be smashed to pieces. In 1817 the 
college was reopened. The polyglot press has been re- 
established, and under the fostering care of Leo XIII. it has 
become the most marvellously varied printing-house in the 
world. 

One of the great celebrations of the year in Rome is the 
celebration of the feast of the Epiphany at the Propaganda 
College. The visit of the three Wise Men from the East is 
taken as the symbol of the first conversion of the Gentiles 
and the spread of the Gospel, and is fittingly the commemorative 
feast of the great missionary college. In the grand hall of the 
college on that day a public entertainment is held in which 
many of the students, who in all number about a hundred, take 


part. 

Among the most interesting features on the programme is 
the reading by the students of compositions in the native 
language of each. This forms a polyglot entertainment that 
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could hardly be duplicated in any part of the world. All the 
tongues of Europe are heard, as well as the Syriac, Chaldaic, 
Arabic, Turkish, Armenian, Persian, Copt, Ethiopian, Chinese, 
and even the unnamed tongues of cannibal tribes in the South- 
ern seas, for the students of the Propaganda are drawn from 
all the colors and varieties of the human species. 

On the first floor of the palace is the famous library, rich 
in polyglot Bibles, in catechisms in all languages, in dictionaries 
and grammars, and also in the book collections made by sev- 
eral Sovereign Pontiffs. Opposite the library is the Borgian 
Museum, named after Stefano Borgia, who was once cardinal 
prefect of the congregation. It has a priceless collection of 
manuscripts in Arabic, Syriac, Chaldaic, Hebrew, Indian—many 
of them on palm-leaves—Greek, Latin, Italian, etc. Some veri- 
table treasures are here in book-form and in parchment. Wor- 
thy of mention is the celebrated Mexican Code, of great an- 
tiquity, painted in hieroglyphics on deer-skin. Again, there is 
a Latin folio volume, a masterpiece of penmanship, which was 
made to serve as the Christmas-night missal of Pope Alexander 
VI. It contains an admirable portrait of that Pontiff. The 
famous map on which the same Pope, who had been chosen as 
arbitrator by Spain and Portugal, drew the historical line of de- 
marcation to divide their dominions in the New World, is also 
here to be found. There is also a wonderful collection of - 
stained and-painted glass discovered in the catacombs, and on 
the whole the Propaganda palace may be ranked as one of the 
conspicuous art and antiquity treasure-houses of the world. 

In Rome the new Propaganda Prefect, Cardinal Gotti, is re- 
garded as essentially a bureaucrat. Method, discipline, and or- 
der are points on which, at the offices of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Bishops and Regulars, he showed himself to be exacting 


in the extreme. His long life as a monk naturally gave him 


this turn of mind. 

No one among his entourage would dream of suspecting him 
of composing a Latin verse, or of foregathering with painters, 
sculptors, and musicians, characteristics which in Leo XIII., 
an entirely different man, are an element of additional charm. 
It is not that Cardinal Gotti is in any way narrow. His 
tastes, for all the world knows, may be artistic to an unusual 
point and his soul may long for association with the dainty 
and esthetic side of life, but his long and severe schooling 
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has made him a man who devotes himself exclusively and 
scrupulously to the work which he conceives to be in his line 
of duty. It is said of him that no other cardinal in Rome 
can give such immense concentration to the handling of mat- 
ters of detail, that he has the infinite capacity for taking 
pains which is one of the marks of genius. This fact proba- 
bly explains in a great measure his remarkable success as a 
diplomat. 

His diplomacy has nothing of the crafty or pettifogging 
about it. It was the simplicity and lucidity of his work while 
at the Apostolic Legation in Brazil that won for him his first 
public triumphs. As a member of the Congregation of Extra- 
ordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs his reports and judgments on all 
matters submitted to him were couched in a style of logic that 
had a mathematical precision about it, and which was limpid 
and convincing. Should it be within the decrees of Providence 
that Cardinal Gotti be called to the Chair of Peter there is little 
doubt that his term of office would be marked by immense sys- 
tematic labor by all the departments of the church administra- 
tion, and by changes and innovations in these departments, from 
the bureaucrat’s point of view. It would also be quite possible, 
on the same hypothesis, that Girolamo Maria Gotti might not 
be ranked: by the public at large or remembered by posterity as 
among the great popes. But that the impress which the work 
and individuality of Cardinal Gotti, whether called to the Papacy 
or not, will leave on the church will be wholly good and last- 
ingly beneficial, those who know from within will even from this 
hour attest. 
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ST FRANCIS XAVIER AND UNITARIANISM. 


BY J. S. 


are often in our minds as people who if con- 
verted would become excellent Catholics, and we 
never omit to pray for them. Catholics indeed 
gO are bound to wish for all men, and bound to 
strive by word and example to draw all men into the light, 
because our Saviour came, lived, and died for all of human 
kind; yet a preference like ours is permitted, and we confess 
that we covet Unitarians for converts more than we do any 
other outsiders. We repeat that we think they would be signally 
valuable, as we know they would be blissfully happy, if mem- 
bers of the true church. Their defection from Congregational 
Orthodoxy, some seventy-five years ago, was a healthy move- 
ment towards intellectual and moral freedom, and although 
inveterate inherited prejudice has forbidden them to consider 
seriously the claim upon them, as upon all Christians, of the 
Catholic Church, yet the record they have since made may 
justly be termed progress—towards nothing, it is true, at which 
point they have happily arrived—but progress, nevertheless. 
Their emancipation from spiritual thraldom of any nature is 
complete, and no people were ever better circumstanced to 
exchange nothing for everything—the desert for Paradise—if 
they would but make the effort, bravely and in humble and 
sincere fashion. Their unrest and longing are hopeful signs, 
and it is not in human nature to be for ever spiritually satisfied 
with nothing; and, again, their protest against sham and pre- 
tence is an ingrained and an American trait, so that, if they 
may obtain a glimpse of the truth they will not rest satisfied 
with less than the whole of it; no fractional Christianity will 
content them. Let us Catholics, then, pray fervently for them, 
and, as far as may be in our power, urge and help them forward. 

We have been moved to these reflections by a sudden in- 
terest manifested in St. Francis Xavier, Apostle of India and 
Japan, by one who may be termed the very Nestor of the 
Unitarian Church, a sage whose words command attention 
throughout his own denomination and indeed far beyond it: 
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we mean, the Reverend Dr. Edward Everett Hale, of Boston, 
and we augur much from his interest in Xavier, although we 
cannot feel sure that it has yet taken deep root; but we trust 
the learned doctor may make a real study of the saint’s life 
and works, that thus the splendor and edification of Xavier’s 
brilliant and glorious career may become better known to him- 
self and others. 

Dr. Hale’s theme (in his Good News and the Christian 
Register, both of Boston) has been missions in general, and that 
of Xavier in particular. Gregarious rather than solitary missions 
commend themselves to his judgment, and he reproaches Xavier 
for having gone abroad alone instead of amid a crowd, and Dr. 
Hale demands to be told where now are Xavier’s numerous 
converts or their descendants. This inquiry of his we will 
answer, though necessarily in a brief and sketchy manner, and we 
repeat our hope for a thorough and exhaustive study of Xavier 
by the Unitarians. 

St. Francis Xavier, then, born in 1506, youngest child of a 
noble Spanish family, was blessed with a pious mother, who 
bred in him a horror of sin. His brothers having become 
warriors, he was destined for the law, and pursued his studies 
awhile at Paris. High-spirited and ambitious, he had hoped to 
shine in the world, but, coming under the influence of Ignatius 
Loyola, he yielded to those supernatural graces which, indeed, 
are in some measure within the reach of all Catholics, but 
which not all of us are so ready to heed as was Francis. 
Ignatius befriended him, and in ways so generous and so deli- 
cate that Francis recognized the loftiness of his soul, became 
more and more drawn to him, and came in time to love him 
intensely, and this personal devotion to Ignatius lasted through 
Francis’ whole life. The former lost no fit occasion to admonish 
his friend to save his soul rather than seek to gain the world 
(which counsel, we fear, must seem mighty foolish to President 
Eliot, of Harvard, who recently urged the 113 girl-graduates of 
Radcliffe not to try to save their souls), and Francis felt the 
rankling of these shafts of wisdom until he yielded to grace and 
gave himself wholly to the service of Jesus Christ. 

His mission to India and Japan lasted fourteen years, and 
he died, as he had lived, heroically, of exhaustion and fever, 
in his forty-seventh year, while longing and striving to spread 
the Gospel in China. His conversions had been numerous, often 
at the price of cruel martyrdom for his converts; but, though 
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himself fearless and quick to seek and face dangers, his own 
life was not thus sacrificed. 

In Japan he was at first received civilly by that brave and 
intelligent people, and was welcomed to gain as many converts 
as he could; but, later, the native clergy and some of the 
courtiers denounced him and his religion to the government, 
and Christianity was thenceforward strictly tabooed. From 
1617 to 1632 especially an anti-Christian persecution raged in 
Japan. In 1612 the faithful had numbered nearly two millions 
of souls, with churches and chapels, schools and universities, 
and the noble qualities of the Japanese were favorable to the 
spread of the true religion; but now churches, crosses, all 
monuments of Christianity, were destroyed and many hundreds 
of the faithful were put to death, and these martyrs comprised 
not only priests and members of religious orders, but, as well, 
lay people of both sexes and of all conditions and ages. Father 
Braeckaert, S.J., says: ‘‘The Emperor Daifu-Sama’s infernal 
plans were so ably combined, the torments so horribly pro- 
longed, the searches so thorough, that, finally, after thirty years 
of slaughter, not a victim was left, not a Christian was to be 
found, not a trace of Christianity remained.” Indeed, the 
authentic records of the martyrdom of Catholic priests and 
people, native and foreign, in Japan must be characterized as at 
once hideous and sublime. 

Yet, although no public profession of Christianity was possi- 
ble, nor even, as far as it could be prevented, any private 
practice, Catholic traditions, being long-lived, survived through 
succeeding ages; and when the late gallant Commodore Perry, 
about the middle of the last century, in true American style— 
with bluff politeness and decent respect for the Japanese people 
and government—‘ opened” Japan to the world, there were 
found to be many Catholics in scattered localities who, although 
deprived of priests and Mass and sacraments, had cherished and 
preserved much sacred truth, baptizing their children and teach- 
ing them the catechism of the true faith. Rev. Dr. Hale will 
be real glad to know that these faithful souls have been re- 
warded for their constancy by the re-establishment of Catholic 
missions and the reappearance among them of the glorious 
Jesuits and other orders, and that the cross and our holy reli- 
gion which it typifies flourish again in that splendid land. 

En passant, and merely as a notable historical fact, we add, 
certain nominal Christians indeed were allowed to live on and 
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trade in Japan during the persecutions, viz., such of the Dutch 
and English as would forswear themselves or would hold their 
Christianity in a Pickwickian sense; the test being the trampling 
on a cross. When real Christians were invited or required to 
commit this symbolic act they invariably refused. They con- 
sented readily to set their feet upon two straws if placed side 
by side; but when the same straws were placed crosswise it 
became quite another matter, and martyrdom was preferred and 
endured. 

Rev. Dr. Hale seems almost to scorn individual missionary 
efforts, and yet of these there have been successful instances. 
St. Patrick, by God’s grace, and the single-heartedness of the 
race, converted the whole Irish people to Christianity, and that 
without the shedding of a drop of blood, and Dr. Hale must 
allow the Irish to have been pretty effectually converted, for 
they have “stayed put” until our own day. 

We do not recall any Unitarian foreign mission that was 
not undertaken single-handed. There was Rev. Mr. Dall’s effort 
to convert India to Unitarianism,. and, later, Rev. Mr. McCau- 
ley’s similar attempt on behalf of the Japanese people (and he 
had successors), and all these enterprises were maintained or 
aided by the A. U. A. Perhaps Rev. Dr. Hale was not con- 
sulted in either case. Our Lord’s own Apostles, the first of all 
foreign missionaries, went forth singly or in pairs. However, 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and the world knows 
that all pagan peoples who have ever been Christianized, from 
the Apostles’ time down to our own, have been converted by 
missionaries of the Catholic Church; and this fact should have 
weight with our Unitarian friends. 

We have good hope that the alert Japanese and the inert 
Chinese alike may have a fair chance at being Christianized 
during this wonderful twentieth century of which so much is 
predicted, and our charity reaches also to the subtle Brahmins 
and the gentle Hindus. These various non-Christian races and 
peoples, often. well disposed and (although not Anglo-Saxon) 
intelligent, say now in response to appeals for their conversion 
by Protestant missionaries, telling them half-truths or differing 
and contradictory truths, ‘Go home and agree among your- 
selves; then come again, and we will listen to you.” But 
Protestant propagandism, as far as it goes, is positive, and thus 
far respectable. What shall the heathen say in response to 
Unitarian appeals: the denial of all Christian truths that ever 
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have been believed among men; a warning that every such 
truth is uncertain, questionable, not to be accepted until the 
last critic shall have said his say? Why, the heathen (who, 
fortunately, are generally polite to Christians) must reply: 
“Will you ask us to give up our all for your nothing? are you 
fooling? or do you take us for fools? Pray go away.” 

Why will not all denominations of Protestants reflect that as 
far as they are positive they are Catholic; only Protestant in 
denials; therefore that each sect would gain whatever it lacks, 
and lose nothing, by conversion? Then we Americans could 
go for the heathen hopefully and all the world would begin to 
be Christian. 

If God—the God of souls, as of nature and the constella- 
tions, who made us in his own image and likeness, and without 
whom our souls can never be satisfied,—if he have ever spoken 
to man, then the Catholic Church must be his representative. 
While, if he have not thus spoken to man, then Christendom 
has arisen and has lived under a delusion, the Jews are right in 
still awaiting their Messias, and Unitarians properly reject 
Rome’s claim to their spiritual allegiance. But Unitarian Chris- 
tians will not embrace the latter alternative—at least, not all of 
them will do so—and these wiser ones we will remind that in 
missions only the Catholic Church produces fruit—non-Catholic 
missionary efforts being barren; that if Unitarians be converted 
they can aid greatly in the conversion of others, while if, and 
so long as, they remain unconverted, their utmost of success 
will be only in the impeding of others. 

If we have misconstrued Dr. Hale’s study of Xavier's life 
and works (and this may be so) our appeal to Unitarians may 
seem to them to be an uncalled-for intrusion, and this we 
should regret, for no one likes to be de trop ; but, in fairness, 
is not our belief in their wish for the spread of Christianity a 
just inference from the profession and the lives of at least a 
good many Unitarians? And, again, we protest, one cannot 
help longing for brotherhood. of faith with people so excellent, 
so capable, and so intelligent too in all save the one thing essen- 
tial to be known and lived—-supernatural faith, their lack of which 
is too pathetic to be forgotten or disregarded by true believers. 

We thank Rev. Dr. Hale for calling up the subject of mis- 
sions and conversions, and hope he may continue to apply his 
mind to them. 
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ES, always there was one 
To whom my feet would run, 
To whom I all would tell 
That e’er to me befell: 
The hurts that seemed so sore, 
The wrongs I brooded o’er, 
And—scared at them-—-the sins 
That loomed as large as Jins, 
Released from fished-up flasks. 
’*Twas sweetest of her tasks, 
These heard, to soothe, deplore, 
With charge to sin no more. 
There never was a time 
My most enormous crime 
Could keep her pity back, 
Or paint me wholly black. 
The penances she laid 
Upon me tever weighed : 
So heavy as her sighs 7 
And sadness in her eyes. : 
She had no special place 
To do to me this grace; 
No time was set apart 
When I could reach her heart: 
What would she not contrive, 
My little soul to shrive ? 
When now I do what’s wrong, 
For her how much I long! 
No other would, I wiss, 
Absolve me with a kiss. 





ELI A. 
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THE REAWAKENING IN IRELAND. 


BY SEUMAS MAcMANUS. 


HE spirit of unrest in Ireland has assumed a 
new phase, and an interesting one, and one 
that is fraught with big possibilities. 

Strange enough, this new phase has not sprung 

up, nor has it been fostered, in the. political 
arena. In the western part of the land, political Ireland is, 
indeed, particularly restless. For there, though the judges on 
circuit find, and are unwillingly forced to declare, the country 
absolutely crimeless, still the bludgeon of coercion is laying 
about it both blindly and brutally. The right of free speech is 


denied; members of Parliament, addressing their constituents, 
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have been forcibly dragged from the platform, dashed upon the 
ground, and kicked by an invading force of police, and their 
blood left distaining the stones of the public highway. And a 
touring coercion court is, week by week, sending men to jail, 
for two and three months, for having dared to insist upon the 
right of free meeting and free speech. And, as a sequence, 
public opinion, throughout the whole of Ireland, is once again 
shocked and revolted. 

This strange state of matters keeps the west in a ferment, 
and leaves the other three parts of the country dogged and 
sullen. If there was no other cause, this mood of the popular 
mind in Ireland- would in itself be quite sufficient to cloud the 
rosy prospects for a royal visit, which English statesmen, look- 
ing through optimistic glasses, thought they saw. 

But politicians and the poor are always with us in Ireland; 
and likewise administrative tyranny; and, consequently, the 
aggrieved and aggressive spirit. Kings may come and queens 
may go, but these things always remain. Independent of, and 
outside of politics, the new spirit has grown; and even, with much 
truth I may add, in spite of politics it has sprung. This move- 
ment embraces alike people who are politicians, people who were 
politicians, and people who never were and never will be poli- 
ticians. Gradually and imperceptibly it has been growing for 
close upon ten years; so imperceptibly, in fact, that it was 
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only the other day, as it were, we awakened to the fact that 
great new forces had come into existence in the midst of us, 
so imperceptibly that even yet an unthinking portion of the 
nation may well refuse to believe in its existence even though, 
against their inclination, it is driving them forward. It has 
been the natural outcome of the stranding, and great break-up, 
of the political ship after the collapse of Parnell. Until the 
days of that apparent catastrophe, while still the ship sailed 
smoothly, no man of the multitude took thought,—all believed 
that wiser heads, and surer hands, were at the helm. But when 
the unlooked-for break-up came, and the captain was lost, and 
each officer tempted the waters with a boat and crew of his 
own, there were a few thousands who, refusing to put trust in 
any officer, hurriedly bound together, each, a little raft for him- 
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self, or even clung to a spar; preferring to work his own salva- 
tion, or sink in trustworthy company. Then these independent 
ones were put upon their mettle, and, willy-nilly, driven to do 
that which hitherto they had steadily neglected; that is, reflect 
and think for themselves. And during the stormy times that 
succeeded, drifting aimlessly as they were, they had both time 
and opportunity to follow this course. Now these who took to 
rafts and spars were, for the most part, young men; men 
whose ideals had not yet faded, or whose sentiment had not 
departed from their souls. And upon reflection they clearly saw 
that whilst people had for years been pursuing agrarian and 
political reform, they had been entirely unmindful of, if not’ 
quite blind to, the fact that, by the intentness of this material 
pursuit, we had been slowly starving out our national spirit; 

that our distinct nationality was passing, and the inherited Irish 
characteristics surely slipping away; that we were, day by day, 

adopting the manners and modes of action and thought of the 

materialistic enemy whom we fought—swapping, for modern 

British shoddy, our own ancient spirituality. And though our 

politicians were yearly wresting further reforms from England, 

reforms which, though .undeniably good and great from the 

worldly point of view, were yet—because the spiritual side of 

our nature was being let slip unheeded—but milestones on the 

road to a West Britain that was rising upon the ruins of Ire- 

land. The discovery startled them, and they wisely said, 

“What will it profit a people to gain the whole world if they 

thereby lose their national soul?” And thereupon the new 

movement in Ireland first took form of life. 

These thinkers began in a modest way, but still firm and 
assertive, to exchange their opinions, and whilst far from ob- 
jecting to political reform, or to the work of the politicians, so 
far as this work made for good, they boldly said that it were 
far better for the Irish people to forego corporeal advantages 
than to lose the spiritual. They said it were better that Ireland. 
should never gain her political independence, if, at the same 
time that she became a political entity, she was doomed to 
become a spiritual nonentity. They asserted that, whilst none 
more sincerely than they craved for those rights which had so 
long been denied to our country, still political reforms should 
move step for step with the regeneration of the Nation’s soul. 
They said that politicians had unwittingly been pawning this 
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for seventy years, that the people must be awakened, the 
Nation’s eyes opened, and the tide of anglicization, which had 
been deluging the land, turned back, Irish ideals set up again, 
and Irish ideas and characteristics fostered. So that, despite 
England and the world, we would remake an Irish Nation, 
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self respecting and respected of all—a Nation in every essential 
characteristic save the minor one of. form. This was the doc- 
trine preached by, at first, non-politicians, but it infected the 
young men in the political ranks; they subscribed to its articles 
and took it up with enthusiasm. Strangely, though the general 
movement has accumulated astonishing force it is still without 
organization, without head, and without any one official mouth- 
piece. Thousands of young men who have created this force 
seem, still, to be upon the rafts that they took to some years 
ago. But they have, in great part, for safety and mutual sup- 
port, collected—to pursue the figure—into a number of fleets, 
all of which, however, as well as the single sails that still remain 
crawling over the waters, are moved by the same main impulse, 
and steering for the same harbor. ‘ 
There is one of these fleets, however, far greater, and more 
numerous, and more important than all the others combined. 
It is the Gaelic League, a now powerful association, whose 
direct object is the revival of the Irish language and its restora- 
tion to the place it should hold, and to the place it did hold 
seventy years ago (before the inception of the English school 
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system), as the household and commercial language of the Irish 
people. But in this, its main object, is comprehended the 
accomplishment of an Ireland from which we had fast been 
falling away—an Ireland that shall be Irish not merely in lan- 
guage but in manners, in customs, in modes of thought, in 
aspirations and ideals—a truly and genuinely Irish Ireland. 

The Gaelic League, though it existed before, is now the 
paramount symptom of the new movement. For years it had 
been a voice crying in the wilderness where no man might 
hear. It had been the voice of a small band of self. sacrificing 
idealists, few but noble, soulful, and determined men: seers of 
visions, and dreamers of dreams—so a sympathetic world re- 
garded them as it hurried by. But, to the world’s surprise, 
their visions are rapidly becoming actualities, and their dreams 
taking palpable form and shape. Month by month during the 
past half-a dozen years their ranks were being recruited by the 
young men and young women of Ireland (for, to their credit 
be it said, the women are, in this case, little less active than 
the men) who have enthusiastically flocked to that standard 
upon which is inscribed Zr a’s Teanga—Country and Tongue. 
And they who, a few years since, were a pitiful, isolated poor 
handful of dreamers, command now a multitude of laboring en- 
thusiasts who are to be reckoned by the ten thousand, and 
whose wonderfully successful work is only to be measured by a 
standard proportionately great. The wave of enthusiasm, with 
which they have deluged the Island, has been practically irre- 
sistible, and has borne down all opposition. The strides they 
have already made, and the success they have already attained, 
is only less startling than the thorough and complete success 
that all penetrative minds which observe the movement see 
surely in store for them, ere the present decade shall have 
ended—an Ireland revolutionized, and ideal in the most vital 
essentials, being arisen to astonish the world. And this, remem-. 
ber, is not a rhetorical flower of enthusiasm but the plain fruit 
of close and critical thought 

The wave of enthusiasm which has lifted the young men 
and women of our Island does not cease here, but has likewise 
visited colonies of drifted Irish men and women where they 
have been cast in far quarters of the globe. That our exiled 
people in the United States and Canada should respond in keen 
sympathy with their brothers and sisters at home is in no way 
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surprising. But it is more striking to consider that this far- 
rolling wave of Gaelic enthusiasm has even swept up the Rio 
de la Plata, and inundated the pampas of Buenos Ayres, where 
thousands of our countrymen, or sons of our countrymen, who, 
half a century ago, went thither to herd sheep, have not merely 
embraced the propaganda for their own sakes, having estab- 
lished a Gaelic League of Argentina, but are likewise, season 
after season, forwarding to the Old Land, to help the good 
work here, subscriptions whose generousness has amazed the 
multitude at home. The great colony of our countrymen, who, 
in the general exodus, amounting almost to a _ stampede, 
which swept out of our country after the famine years, had 
pitched their tents upon vast, lone plains over which glowed 
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the strange Southern Cross—there pitched their tents and 
prospered. 

In Ireland itself the fruits of the Gaelic League are every 
day, and everywhere, evident. The number of day schools 
which some years ago taught the language of their own coun- 
try might have been reckoned on the fingers. To-day it is 
taught in some thousands of schools throughout the land, and, 
week by week, this number is increasing with astonishing 
rapidity—popular opinion having forced the hand of the West 
British Education Board, compelling it to grant special privi- 
leges and inducements to teachers of Irish. In hundreds of the 
towns and villages, and notably in the hitherto anglicized cities 
of Dublin, Belfast, and Cork, numerous night-schools sprang 
into being in which teachers, for the most part voluntary, are 
acquainting the many thousands of adults with a grammatical 
knowledge of their mother tongue. Three salaried chief organ- 
izers of the Gaelic League, and several sub-organizers, are tour- 
ing the various parts of the country, holding meetings, arousing 
enthusiasm, and establishing classes in every parish, and every 
school. Provincial and local festivals are the order of the day; 
festivals at which competitions are held and prizes awarded— 
some being prizes specially offered by the Gaelic Leagues of 
America and Argentina—both for oral and literary aptitude in 
the language; for original Gaelic poetry; for Gaelic oratory, 
Gaelic songs, and Gaelic stories. And the poetic and oratorical 
powers displayed at these gatherings by illiterate old men and 
women, who may have trudged a dozen miles of moor and 
mountain to compete, are marvellous. One great annual festi- 
val, the Oireachtas, is held in Dublin in the month of May. 
It is looked forward to with enthusiastic interest, and prepared 
for during the whole of the preceding year, and attended by 
men and women of ali ages from all parts of the island; some 
to compete for prizes which in the aggregate amount to several 
hundreds of pounds, and others to find food for renewed enthu- 
siasm. Thus are the people encouraged to foster old stories, 
old songs, old airs, old manners and amusements, and stimu- 
lated to create new literature. 

This great and important festival is now five years estab- 
lished, and is, each succeeding year, a far greater and far more 
important, and has now become fixed as far-and-away the chief, 
national event. Last season, also, for the first time, Gaelic 
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Summer-Schools, for the benefit of teachers on their holidays, 
were started at the seaside resorts. 

Not only has the wonderful progress of the Gaelic League 
called into existence an official weekly organ, An Clhatdhcamh 
Soluis (The Sword of Light), and a literary quarterly, anda, 
as well as made more valuable its monthly magazine, /riskabhar 
na Gaedhilge, but the great body of the provincial press, as 
well as the leading Dublin dailies, have all been forced to lay 
in fonts of Gaelic type, and print columns of Gaelic notes, stories, 
songs, and speeches, from day to day, and from week to week. 
And in a press so conservative as is the Irish that was an 
achievement. Gaelic printing, in all its branches, has got a 
remarkable fillip; and the Irish Text Society is busy publish- 
ing, in elaborate form, ancient Irish texts, that scholars sorrow- 
fully thought, a few years since, would surely pass into oblivion. 
And in the production of entirely new material both of prose 
and verse, song, story, and novel, Gaelic authors and Gaelic 
printers are rapidly at work. 

Though not the direct work of the Gaelic League, it is one 
result of it that an annual Feis Ceoil (Festival of Music), whose 
object is the development and fostering of Irish Music, is now 
well and firmly established, and popular. And an Irish Literary 
Theatre has come into existence, which this year, for the first 
time, put upon the boards, in the leading Dublin theatre, an 
Irish play, Casadh an t-Stugain (The Twisting of the Rope), the 
production of the distinguished: Irish scholar and poet, Dr. 
Douglas Hyde, President. of the Gaelic League. Elsewhere, at 
provincial Fetsanna, several very successful Gaelic plays, written 
by two very earnest workers, scholars and littérateyrs, Father 
Peadar O’Leary, and Peadar T. MacGinley, have been enacted. 

And, finally, Irish history which, since the inception of the 
“National”’ School system (a system avowedly established for 
the purpose of anglicizing the Irish nation), was strictly forbid- 
den in the education of the youth, was, after strenuous efforts, 
placed upon the school programme last year. And the young 
boys and girls of Ireland are now, at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, for the first time permitted the dangerous 
privilege of an acquaintance with the history of their country. 

But, recognizing that, however much they might instil na- 
tional ideas into the youth of the country, it was only making 
ropes of sand if—as has long been the case—when these young 
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people grew to maturity, they took the watery western way 
over which our young people have been streaming for genera- 
tions, to seek for fortune in your ever-generous western Repub- 
lic. The patriotic workers see that the people must be kept in 
the country if we are to have a nation. And they acknowledge 
that in order to hold them industries, at which our people may 
earn a livelihood, must be established and enthusiastically sup- 
ported. Therefore the stoppage of emigration and the fostering 
of Irish industries have 

become two most essen- FOR IRELAND'S SAKE. 
tial features of the new 

national programme. A [7 | Ted fe : 
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ed. And even as I write his (her) mind to emigrate, he (she) will 


I lift a little provincial | not leave Ireland until after Sept. 27th, 
weekly paper which, after | 19°2—'f then. 
a piteous appeal to the Dated ... 
thousands who have been The names of the patriotic boys and girls, 
thinking of quitting their men and women, who give their solemn word, 
shall be inscribed on the Roll of Honor to be 
country, earnestly calls afterwards prepared and published. The cer- 
for volunteers to further  tificates dffered to the Volunteers and would- 
i i i _ _ be emigrants will. be works of art, suitable for 
the snl Sere pi framing.—Clipping from the Anglo-Celt. 
paganda, and offers gold 


and silver medals for patriotism to the twenty-one of its 
readers who will, within the next six months, succeed in keep- 
ing most people from emigrating, and a vellum certificate to 
every one of its readers who will succeed in keeping in the 
country even one individual who had been determined on 
leaving it. And every intending emigrant, who gives his or 
her solemn promise to stay in Ireland for at least twelve 
months, will be awarded a certificate, and have his or her 
name inscribed upon a Roll of Honor that is to be prepared 
and published. 

As it is an almost hereditary instinct for the eyes of our 
young men and women to turn to their Mecca in the West, 
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those who have set out to fight the emigration problem have 
taken upon their hands a work that will certainly require all 
the buoyant resolution of optimists and grit of heroes to ac- 
complish. It is difficult to foretell the result, but I can readily 
see that public opinion may be so prejudiced, and turned so 
antipathetic, that those who would still persist in leaving their 
country will slink off with shamed souls. 

The revival and support of Irish industries, by which means 
it is hoped that Irishmen may be enabled to live at home in 
Ireland, speaks not merely to the more thoughtful and more 
patriotic of our people, but it has a big advantage in appeal- 
ing to the class of tradesmen who are swayed more by material 
instincts, and, consequently, it has been enthusiastically, and 
instantly, taken up, and seems surely on the highroad to 
success. And already, amongst a vast body of our people, it 
is considered a shame not to wear Irish-spun clothes, Irish- 
made boots, Irish-made hats and caps, not to smoke Irish-made 
tobacco, not to use Irish blacking, Irish soap, and Irish starch. 
And woe to the unfortunate individual who, on foreign marked 
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paper, unthinkingly indites his Pro Bono Publico communica- 
tion to one or other of the more patriotic organs that preach 
the doctrine of the Irish industrial revival; he will awake to 
find himself notorious! The result of this campaign has 
naturally been that almost every branch of Irish industry has 
had a rapid and a forceful impetus, that many manufacturers 
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were, for a time, unable to cope with the orders that flooded 
them, and that some, whose fame, previously, had not carried 
further than the ‘view from their own chimney-tops, have. their 
goods now in demand at both ends of Ireland. Of all the 
industries none has got such a wonderful fillip as paper-making. 
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it is sought to restore.) 


And one other thing, that cannot be forgotten in enumerat- 
ing the elements that are working in the regeneration of 
Ireland, is Horace Plunkett’s Agricultural Board, and particu- 
larly the Co-operative system that Mr. Plunkett has established 
so successfully among the farmers. Both for the farmer and 
for shopkeepers, and for the country in general, things are 
now very much brighter, and very much more prosperous, than 
they have been for a century, the people being better educated 
and more patriotic, industries being developed, farming carried 
on more scientifically: and altogether there being much more 
capital, and less poverty, in the country. And, notwithstand- 
ing our great and just antipathy to emigration, I have no 
hesitation in admitting that this last-mentioned condition is, in no 
small measure, due to America and to our poor boys and girls 
who have toiled and sweated there, and given, to you Americans, 
of their muscle, and brawn, and brain; of their bodies, ay, 
and of their red heart’s blood—this latter willingly and joy- 
ously. American wealth has undeniably, and undoubtedly, 
bettered the condition of Ireland; but, if it has, Irish bones 
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and red Irish blood have nurtured and watered the fields of 
America. You have got your equivalent. 

While it is true, indeed, that our love of England was 
never great, it is difficult to say whether, under the new state 
of feeling that pervades the island, our hatred of England or 
our love of Ireland predominates. The former would certainly 
be thought to be the case by a stranger who chanced to visit 
any even the most remote recesses of our mountains when, in 
exuberance of joy over the great Boer victories, which marked 
the early part of the present Anglo-Boer war, our people went 
frantic with delight, and our hills spoke to the heavens with 
tongues of fire. 

When, too, the household knelt at the nightly rosary, in the 
poor mountain cabin, the dhean-an-tighe, good woman, led in 
fervent Pater and Ave, for the success of the Boers, ere she 
hung up her beads again. 

Elated as they were with the Boer successes, they were 
proportionately depressed over Boer defeats. The capture of 
Cronje was one of the sorest and most pitiful blows that our 
people received during the whole course of the war. And apropos 
thereof, I remember well how, some days after this capture, 
when a rumor—as strange and unaccountable as the many 
others that float in through our hills daily—-got whispered around 
that Cronje had escaped, a poor shoemaker, a neighbor of mine, 
who lay on a sick bed almost in extremity, hearing the voice 
of an incomer, who, in the kitchen beneath him, breathlessly 
imparted the rumor to an excited household, instantly drew his 
clothes te him, got into them, and, ere he could be stopped or 
hindered, had dashed out, and was gone through the neighbor- 
ing houses to satisfy himself on the reliability of news that 
seemed to him too good to be true. To this earnest poor man, 
the fate of Cronje was of far more importance than his own. 
And in this he was no marked exception amongst his fellows. 

This state of anti-English feeling has become so aggravated 
and so general as to penetrate England’s own army, even to a 
turbulent degree. The world knows how, as cetachment after 
detachment of Irish soldiers were laid under orders for South 
Africa, they gave riotous proof of protest. Some of them had 
to be captured and brought forcibly on board ship, whilst, all 
the time, they confounded the echoes of the Cove of Cork with 
thunderous cheers for Kruger and the Boers. This state of dis- 
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affection in the British army has, in sympathy with the new 
feeling in Ireland, been growing for some years past, and is 
mo>t pronouncedly marked in the ranks of the county militias. 
The methods taken. by some of these militia regiments to mark 
their disloyalty even two years ago, were the source of much 
local amusement in Ireland. At one military camp of three 
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such regiments in training, one regiment was loyal and two 
were disloyal, and, as may well be expected, there was little 
love lost between the loyal regiment and the disloyal ones. 
On an occasion, when the Commander of Forces in Ireland 
came to review them, a sham. battle was elected to take place 
between the regiment that happened to be loyal and one of the 
disloyal ones. But the feelings of the latter regiment got 
wrought up so that, at the last moment, this event had to be 
foregone; upon which the disloyal regiment waxed very wroth, 
for they protested that they had been deprived of a grand 
opportunity of paying off, in a very emphatic way, a long 
score. Afterwards, when ‘God save the Queen” was played 
' by the bands, they stubbornly refused to uncover, and eventu- 
ally, when dismissed, marched back to camp to the music and 
words of such rebel tunes as ‘‘The Boys of Wexford” and 
“The Risin’ of the Moon.” 

Recruiting in Ireland, which for a long time was a flourish- 
ing business, gathering into the ranks of the English army two 
classes of Irish boys—unthinking ones and unworthy ones—has 
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within the last few years dwindled to insignificance. For the 
new spirit that pervades the country as well as (an outcome of 
it) a direct campaign against recruiting, has thrown so much 
obloquy upon the wearing of the English livery, that even when, 
still, some unworthy ones join the British army, they know that 
they are bringing shame upon themselves and disgrace upon 
their friends. 

This, then, is the present state of Ireland. And all these 
things are the symptoms and expressions of the strange, silent 
new movement, without head, form, or official mouthpiece. A 
movement which, because it doesn’t answer the technical re- 
quirements of a modern movement, even the political journals 
of the country affect to ignore; and the unwilling ones, who 
are driven before it, refuse to recognize—a movement that has 
confidently grappled with the monster of Anglicization that 
was, silently and surely, crushing out our national soul—a 
movement that has put this monster to its knees, and will as 
surely overcome and strangle it—a movement that has suc- 
ceeded in making “ West Britain” a term of the most shameful 
and ignominious reproach which, to-day, can be cast upon an 
Irishman—a movement that has no toleration for English claims, 
and no room for English royalty—a movement that, more 
silently, but more surely and steadily, than any which preceded 
it, is infusing into our people the old soul and the old spirit, 
warning them from the material instincts that were threatening, 
giving them, instead, high and noble ideas, and, despite the 
technicalities of superimposed English iaws, and English rule, 
truly and certainly making for Ireland a Nation. 

In the presence of the Canadian premier, and members of 
his cabinet, recently, John Redmond proclaimed that if Eng- 
land, in her generosity, only bestowed upon Ireland the same 
rights and privileges that Canada had taken to herself, she 
would make of Ireland a colony as true and loyal as Canada 
or Australia.) John Redmond in saying these words spoke, 
either as a politician or as one in complete ignorance of the feel- 
ings that were nearest the hearts of his countrymen. I think I 
know the Irish heart, and I know the spirit of independence 
that is ever warm there, and the feeling of scorn, for the slave- 
master, that actuates it; and I know that, though our people 
struggle and will struggle for Home Rule, and Land Reform, 
and such, England, in no spasm of her utmost imaginable 
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generosity, could ever bestow on our people that bribe which 
would induce them to renounce the ennobling desire for inde- 
pendence that preserved our Nation a Nation in darker hours 
and darker times than these, and, as acknowledged slaves, for 
material advantage, consent, at length, to kiss their chains. 

At one period of our history we used to look to Spain for 
redemption; afterwards to France; and later still to America. 
But now, like sensible men, it has dawned upon us that we 
must work out our own salvation, and our motto nowadays is— 
what should be the motto of all people who would be free— 
the good Gaelic one of Sinn Féin, Sinn Féin, Amhain (Our- 
selves, Ourselves alone). 

In a pleasant hill in Donegal is a cave where a warrior of 
old time and his men, with hands upon their swords, sleep an 
enchanted sleep upon enchanted steeds. A belated countryman 
once wandered by mistake into and through this cave, and acci- 
dentally sounded a gong that instantly woke up this band, who 
eagerly asked, with one voice, ‘‘Has the time come?” But 
being answered by their chieftain, ‘‘ Not yet, not yet! Sleep 
on,’ bowed their heads and resumed again their enchanted 
slumber. When the great hour comes, it is said, these ancient 
warriors will fight in the forefront of Ireland’s ranks, and lead 
the way to victory. Then, released from their enchantment of 
centuries, they will. go rejoicing to their final rest. Embodied 
in this tradition is the great and grand lesson for Irishmen, 
that, if they will be free, it is the olden spirit that must battle 
for them, and cleave the way to Freedom. 

And it is this lesson which inspires the new movement in 
Ireland. 
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SISTER MARIE DU SACRE-CEUR, A REFORMER IN 
EDUCATION. 


BY SUZANNE DE CASTOMIR. 


scaaN the 6th of July, 1901, in the small town of 

Mauriac in France, a great soul expired, and 

Adrienne Laroche—or, as she was called in re- 

ligious life, Marie du Sacré-Cceur—found in death 

2 the peace she had in vain sought in this life. 

In Catholic Europe her name was well known, although her 

fame only lasted a few years; by some she was greeted as the 

dawn cf a new day, to others she was an object of hatred and 

discord, for she embodied that word of which many have a 

holy horror—veform. The aim of her life was the improvement 

of woman's education, the forming of her personality, the in- 

tellectual culture both of soul and mind, so as to make the per- 

fect woman, equally fitted to lead her own simple life or to be 
the ornament of a family circle. 

Mére Marie was not what we call a Feminist; she defends 
herself energetically against the name, although the definition of 
her opinions on that subject closely resembles the so-called 
movement. To us it seems so very simple and self-evident; 
but one must know Catholic Europe, and especially France, 
nowadays, to be able to understand how great a courage is re- 
quired for a woman and a nun to undertake a reform of con- 
vent education, based upon those principles. 


Born in 1857, in a modest but well-to-do family, she was 
-always passionately interested in girls and -their education. Not 
wishing to marry, and still desiring to utilize the educational 
powers she felt in herself, she entered, when twenty-one years 
old, the teaching order of Notre Dame. 

In this order Mére Marie du Sacré-Cceur lived for twenty 
years. She was devoted to her convent and to the religious life ; 
still she felt sadly that it did not suffice for the aim she had 
in view. The pupils diminished year by year; the girls she 
had taken such pains to fit for life seemed, as soon as they 
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turned their backs upon convent walls, only to try to forget as 
quickly as possible their kind mistresses and their good advice. 
Evidently the education they received was not a sufficient 
foundation on which to build a Christian life; and seeing that 
the result answered so little to the work, Mére Marie con- 
cluded that something must be wrong. In a word, she wanted 
to bring back the old influence of the monastic orders on 
humanity by making existing agencies what they used to be. 
Her ideal was the grand old figures of monasticism, who did 
not try to serve both God and Mammon by concessions to 
the spirit of the world, and to whom intellectual life was as 
necessary to the soul as the daily food or activity was to the body. 
She deplored the modern educational error of scission between 
Science and Religion, the two greatest powers of the world. 
“Why do absurd prejudices blind so many souls into such 
strange errors with regard to science? One would think that 
science was the greatest evil and a perpetual danger. Why 
should not a devout nun love study? is there an insurmounta- 
‘ble incompatibility between science and the religious spirit? is 
sanctity the exclusive privilege of ignorance, or ignorance the 
principal characteristic of sanctity?” (Les Religteuses Enseign- 
antes). Or again: “If a high-minded soul has thoughts of her 
own, why stifle them? Why prevent the voice telling us what 
a noble heart has reflected? Do we calculate the deep im- 
pression and lasting good these simple ideas thrown among the 
tumultuous current of our impious literature might produce 
among souls that hunger for something higher? Why should 
not every intelligence give out the highest measure it can pro- 
duce? or are the children of darkness always to be cleverer 
than the sons of light?” (/dem). 

These and other similar questions were the constant cry of 
her heart. One feels through them the craving for the intel- 
lectual and scientific light that was denied to her in her con- 
vent, and-that she wanted to impart to others, to save them 
from moral starvation, and to open to women, whether as nuns 
or in the world, the full enjoyment of the gifts that God had 
given them. Her ironical description of the poor young nun 
who tried to obtain permission of her superiors to read some- 
thing besides dry school manuals or trashy pious books is pathetic, 
but it was destined to create for her many enemies among 
the ordinary nuns, who had never felt such wants, and who 
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‘considered this so-called innovation as a direct temptation and 
snare of the evil spirit. They had been accustomed generation 
after generation to continue in the same beaten track; to try 
to fill the girls with as much knowledge as was thought com- 
patible with ordinary comme il faut. education, which was all 
that was demanded for one destined for the duties of a wife 
-and mother; the parents did not care for more, and the future 
husbands still less. Their religious duties were enforced on 
them: a daily routine of pious exercises, good in themselves 
but scarcely sufficient to form a basis for the Christian life of 
‘girls when left to their own experiences, or with which to resist 
temptations that were sure to meet them when they had to 
live among people in the world away from the sheltering wings 
of the nuns. 

Now and then a former pupil would come back to visit the 
convent; and the good sisters would look admiringly at the 
transformation of their child when she displayed the change 
both of mind and clothes, for her new mélieu had given her 
that external varnish which to superficial.minds so often means 
all the development required. And her simple-minded educators 
were proud of their work. But Meére Marie, with quicker 
perceptions, saw through the shallowness and vanity of such an 
education, and in the condescending ways of the young lady, 
who had done away with all their early influence,- she detected 
a pitying contempt for the ignorance of her former mistresses. 
Mére Marie’s heart smote her and she suffered intensely. 
Some other day would bring back a stray sheep, a suffering 
woman who had shipwrecked faith and morals, and whose re- 
pentant cry: ‘Had I only known better!” seemed a constant 
reproach to her. 

Years went by and nothing changed except that fewer and 
fewer pupils came, and there seemed no remedy for this deser- 
tion. Mére Marie had her own ideas about the matter; they 
ripened every year in her soul, and at last she felt that she 
must do something, were it only a cry in the desert: some- 
thing that might attract the attention of the Catholic world; 
something that might bear fruit in future and put an end to 
this misery, even were it to cost her life and happiness—as it 
eventually did. 

And she became what she calls herself: the incarnation of 
an idea. 
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Long before she had confided herself to her superiors, and 
now, with their permission, she devoted herself to the writing 
of two books in which she developed her ideas and the motives: 
for the reform she wished. In the first book, called Les Reli-. 
gleuses Enseignantes, she draws a comparison between the in-, 
struction given in the convent schools of France and that of 
the government schools, to the complete advantage of the latter, 
which she considers one could not do better than imitate,—of 
course on the condition of Christianizing them. She proposes 
to found a Normal School for Teachers, where the most gifted 
nuns of all teaching orders could pass some years in order to 
qualify themselves for their mission and obtain sufficient knowl- 
edge to be able to educate girls according to modern principles 
and fit them for life. 

This project raised a storm against her. Never had any one, 
before dared to propose to unite, were it only for some years, - 
the subjects of different religious orders under the same roof,. 
and they judged that she herself must have very little of the, 
spirit of her order, or understood that of others. Neither, 
calumny nor unjust accusations were spared her. That she, on: 
account of the printing and publishing of her books, had to, 
live outside her convent, did not make matters better. Still 
she persevered, and obtained permission from the ecclesiastical 
authorities to open a normal school, if she could persuade others’ 
to join her. Some new and unknown religious orders, who had) 
no traditions of a glorious past to which they clung, accepted, 
Sie hired and furnished a house, and was going to risk this, 
first experiment, aided by several professors and teachers of 
great Catholic reputation, when on Good Friday, 1899, a week; 
before the opening, a despatch arrived from Rome in which the; 
Holy Congregation of Rites forbade her work and disapproved 
her books, not allowing them to be sold or spread among the 
public. 

All was over; her enemies had triumphed, and for the first 
time Mére Marie lost courage. She felt the combat too un- 
equal; she felt that her intentions, so pure and full of zeal and 
love of souls, had been considered only as a personal revolt, 
an ambitious overestimation of self. She was too good a 
Catholic not to submit immediately; she gave up all, and only. 
desired to return to her simple convent again, where, unknown 
from the world, she could lead her life in peace and quiet. 
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But it was too late. She had left with the full permission 
of her superiors on the understanding that it was only an ex- 
periment to be tried, an essay to be made; but when she had 
failed, when her superiors saw she was disapproved by Rome 
and the object of hatred and persecution from all sides, they 
had not the courage to take her back, and henceforth all con- 
vents were shut to her. 

It was an unexpected and bitter trial. She writes in a 
private letter to a friend: ‘‘ Yes, the Cross has struck me. The 
Lord be blessed! With all the rejoicings of my Christian soul, 
with all my Faith, I accept His will, only too happy, in paying 
this price, to show myself indeed a child of holy Church. 
Have I felt this blow? have I suffered? Much and very little. 
God has carried me along and I have not bargained the sacri- 
fices; He has made them light. Still, in consequence of the 
fact, to me inexplicable and by my enemies joyously qualified 
as a condemnation, all the convents of my order have shut 
their doors upon me. How am I to live? wherewith can I 
pay the enormous expenses of printing, furnishing, etc., since 
the sale of my books has been forbidden? All questions that 
only God can answer. I expect all from Him.” ( 


This project was over, but another remained. Her second 
book, La formation Catholique de la Femme contemporaine, had 
treated the subject of education directly: the education of the 
character of woman more than of her instruction, and it had 
created a sensation. 

Among Catholic families in France little is done for the. 
formation of women into self-thinking individuals. On the con- 
trary everything is done to prevent the development of her 
personality, which old-fashioned prejudices suppose would spoil 
her “childish charm” and do harm to family life. They could 
not or would not see the immense advantage an educated 
woman would be to her surroundings; the influence a strong 
character would have on the education of her children. It was 
all very well to say that piety is all that is required of a 
woman, but, to quote Mére Marie’s words: ‘St. Paul wrote 
that piety is wsefu/ in all things, but he did not add that it 
suffices for all things; and it would indeed be an error to fancy 
it!” 

To found a school in which she could exercise her influence 
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directly over young girls, who as future mothers might become 
a fruitful soil for spreading her ideas, now became the object of 
her life. But without the permission of Rome such an under- 
taking would be useless to try. She determined to risk an 
audacious step: to go to Rome, to throw herself before the 
feet of the Holy Father, and let him judge her case. Her 
child-like faith in the great Pope was not deceived. Through 
influential friends she obtained an audience on the 18th of May, 
1899, and there she opened her whole heart to him, persuading 
him of her perfect orthodoxy and good intentions. Leo XIII. 
listened to her with paternal interest, gave her his blessing, and 
encouraged her in the following words: ‘‘ We know that your 
principles upon education are good; go back to Paris, continue 
teaching, and may our Apostolic Benediction remain with you.” 

Thanks to this, the disapprovement was lifted and her books 
again allowed to be sold. She came back to Paris full of hope 
and energy, thinking all would now be easy. Kind and gener- 
ous friends helped her to open a school in Rue d’Assas, which 
she named J/ustitut Ste. Paule. There all was to be different 
from other colleges, which in France are still organized after 
the pattern of military schools, or still worse, penitential in- 
stitutions. She intended liberty and love of study to take the 
place of enforced discipline; confidence in the noble qualities of 
youth was to be the basis of a hitherto unknown independence. 
All was done to make the pupils feel that it was a home and 
not a locked prison; she tried to show it even in the arrange- 
ments of the house. ‘‘Our simple but comfortable installation 
pleases all visitors. The rooms are airy and spacious, full of 
sun; we have two large studies, four charming rooms for the 
pensionnaires. The whole aspect is so fresh and white that one 
sees immediately it is a house fitted out to suit young girls; 
nothing reminds them of a cage—the birds may come safely, 
they will not be smothered.” 

The birds did come from all parts of the world, and to all 
Mére Marie was a motherly friend. She knew so well the 
nature of women, and no trouble found a deaf ear in her. So 
girls of different nationalities and religions began to group 
around her. . Still the French kept back. It was a great trial 
to Mére Marie, for her feelings were bound up with those of 
her country. She had refused good offers in England and 
Switzerland because she wanted solely to devote herself to the 
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regeneration of her countrywomen, and they seemed not to re- 
quire her. Strange to say, the French are generally most con- 
servative in their devotion to old habits, and keep away from 
what to them seem novelties. In time she would have been 
sure to gain them, but this final success was not granted her; 
her health could not stand the perpetual strain. 

“ Life in Paris is killing,” she wrote to a friend; “it is ter- 
rible; and although I feel a deadly fatigue, still I walk on and 
God seems to bless my work. Pray much forme. . . .” 

For a couple of years she struggled on; God alone knows 
under how many difficulties, financial and moral, alone against 
powerful enemies, feeling her health daily breaking down from 
fatigue, overwork, and actual want, until God suddenly called 
her away. 

Her mission on earth was over. 

“Unless the seed falls into the earth and dies, it cannot 
bear fruit.” 

Will her noble soul, her good intentions, be a seed found 
worthy to bear fruit? A future generation may perhaps give 
us an answer. 
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©HE DESOLATION OF BABYLON. 


“THE BURDEN OF BABYLON, WHICH ISATAS THE SON OF 


AMOS SAW.” 
(Paraphrase of Chapter xiii.) 


BY N. J. BELL. 


sa ING, sacred Muse! May all the rage be thine, 
4 6 That thrilled Isaias with a warmth divine; 
Whose haloed visions, and heroic strains, 

Of deathless joy, or everlasting pains, 

Fan faith to flame, and guide to rapture’s goal, 

A whirlwind rising in the fevered soul: 

Oh! like the prophet has rehearsed its fate, 

The impending doom of Babylon relate. 





On towering peaks a beck’ning standard blows, 
’Tis Heaven’s dread signal for the birth of woes; 
A voice breaks forth, and speaks the Lord’s command, 
To the far limits of the sinful land; 
Let all thy people to that voice give ear, 
The peasant hearken, and the noble hear, 
Thy sons and daughters to the gates attend, 
And know their doom, nor scruple at their end. 


What mighty echoes from the mountains rise, 
And roll like thunder through the sounding skies ! 
From these deep murmurs fly on airy wings, 
Contending nations, or the clash of kings ? 

The vile, the vain, are come to kiss the rod, 
The loved and chosen meet an angered God; 
The God of wrath the multitudes acclaim, 

With words of pity, but with hearts of blame; 
Heaven’s vengeful King commands his tribes obey, 
His hosts are forming for the hostile fray ; 

He speaks: Ye sinners howl, nor hope to gain 
The wondrous mercy that was shown in vain ; 
Ungrateful people! every joy were thine, 

For none could love you with a love like Mine; 
Slaves to your wickedness, to Reason foes, 

And guilty parents of your future woes, 

Lo! livid Fury leaps from out the skies, 

Shrink back your bodies, and avert your eyes! 
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It comes, Destruction! o’er the land it sweeps, 
Doves flee before it, and a kingdom weeps; 

Oh! pale-eyed mortals, who beneath their breath, 
Shall moan for courage at the blast of death; 
All hands shall feel a swooning numbness grow, 
All hearts run melting like the mountain snow ; 
Their minds shall sicken with.a deadly fear, 

Like flames their faces shall to each appear ; 
Their helpless forms shall agony attain, 

And writhe like woman in her labor pain;- 
Their mutual horror shall assault their eyes, 
With wild amazement, and with mad surprise ; 

A gloomy blackness shall be spread on high, 
The sun rise darkened through the ghostly sky, 
The constellations’ light shall cease to flow, 

The stars to glitter, and the moon to glow: 
Then shrieks shall rise as feels the frantic race, 
The earth lunge madly from its wonted place! ~ 
Ill fated fools, whose arrogance and pride, 

Bewail the judgment of the Lord defied; 

My curse shall teach them, as it smites them low, 
Heaven’s love for Virtue which it yearns to show: 
Beside the man whom Virtue’s arts refine, 

The gold of Ophir will be vain to shine. 

As sheep unherded, timorous of harm, 

Flee filled with panic at a wild alarm, 

Diverse they run, the flocks are scattered wide, 
No union bonds them, and no shepherds guide; 
Thus they shall fly to scowling guilt’s despair, 
And mad contrition shall pursue them there; 

As the swift legions press their panting flight, 
Toward native lands for succor in their plight, 
The sword shall swing, the backward hordes be slain, 
And fields be flooded with the crimson rain; 
Striplings and sires shall glut the thirsty blade, 
And all be murdered who would give them aid; 
O’er beauteous maids the sanguine streams shall ride, 
And slaughtered infants swell the gory tide; 
Behold! the Medes shall rise at My decree, 

And hurl new terrors at the throngs that flee, 
Nor gold nor silver dazzle with desire, 

But Heaven shall fill them with ferocious fire; 
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Jehovah’s wrath shall dart their arrows round, 
And strew pale corpses all along the ground, 
With mangled mothers, these to bits be torn, 
The dimpled nursling, and the babe unborn. 


Fallen from thy power, O Babylon the fair, 
The Chaldeans’ glory, and their boastful care, 
Whose templed crimes God ‘neath his sceptre brings, 
And lays them level with the pomp of kings; 
Thus shall it meet its awful earthly hell, 
As Sodom toppled, and Gomorrah fell. 

Here none shall live, though countless ages roll, 
Here smile no refuge to a single soul, 
For weary shepherds shall avoid the spot, 
Nor wandering Arab form the tented cot; 
But through the shapeless, shaggy, gruesome piles, 
The black recesses, and the shaded aisles, 
The startled winds shall halt in dumb dismay, 
As these dread echoes meet them on their way, 
Like horrid requiems at the throne of Doom, 
The lion roaring through the haunted gloom; 
Here jackals cry, and howling wolves o’ertake, 
The lewd hyena, and the furtive snake; 
Satyrs shall dance, and hungry vultures hide, 
In courts of pleasure, and in halls of pride; 
Through waste and ruin baying dogs shall creep, 
And ghostly owls a ceaseless vigil keep. 
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ANARCHY AND GOVERNMENT. 


A DISCUSSION AFTER THE MANNER OF THE “SUMMA” OF 
ST. THOMAS. 


BY W. F. C. SCHOLASTICUS. 


PROBLEM.—Whether there ought to be any Political Gov- 
ernment. 


Objection 1.—All creatures are impelled to actions by their 
own desires. Hence all the acts of men result from their own 
desires and wills. But desire cannot be compelled, although 
Political Government can exert no other power than physical 
force. Hence no government is necessary. 

Objection 2.—-The harmony of a well-ordered society arises 
from the concord of the free and voluntary acts of its citizens, 
and this harmony becomes the more perfect the less coercion is 
exercised upon their wills. Therefore, without any government 
the harmony of society will be more perfect. 

Objection 3.—The only lasting order is that which arises 
from the nature of things But it is the nature of man to 
seek to do what he pleases, to gratify his desires with the 
least exertion. Therefore the only lasting order is anarchy. 

Objection 4.—The strength of the coherence of any material 
substance is the aggregate or total attraction of the molecules 
of that substance. Thus, the firmness of steel is due to the 
cohesion of its parts. These parts are not held together by ex- 
terior restraints, But human society is such a substance, being 
composed of so. many units, and the strength of its cohesion is 
the sum of the original and free inclinations of its citizens. 
But these inclinations or desires are stronger in proportion to 
the freedom with which they may be gratified, and vice versa. 
Hence society is strong or durable in proportion to the ab- 
sence of constraint upon its members; that is, it is strong in 
proportion to the absence of government. 

Objection 5.—Jefferson said: That government is best which 
governs least. But the least government would be none at all. 

Objection 6.—All governments err in compelling men to do 
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what they ought not to do, and by restraining them from doing 
what they ought to be freely permitted to do, viz.: 

(1) They forbid the free use of vacant and unoccupied 
land. 

(2) They forbid or limit the natural right of trade by tariffs, 
embargoes, exports, licenses, indirect taxes, and special privi- 
leges. 

(3) They make wars for robbery and oppression, and excite 
in the people a spurious passion of “patriotism,” and expend 
vast sums to gratify the love of military display and glory. 

(4) They intermeddle with the moral obligations and private 
life of adults; with science, education, and religion; and yet 
are not able to define what is right or true in any matter. 

Objection 7.-—-Finally, Government has failed; on all sides 
it is the dead-weight of obsolete law that represses the growing 
life of society. Man cannot make law; law as a rule of action 
suitable to any mode of society must always vary with every 
development of society. It is impossible to anticipate the future 
modes of society, and it is tyrannical to attempt to confine in 
the iron bands of inflexible rules the growing institutions of 
civilization. Just in proportion as Government ceases to tyran- 
nize, it ceases to govern, and it is inevitable that Government 
should fail as mankind approaches intellectual and moral ma- 
turity, for free men will have no one to govern them. 

Objection 8.-—Moreover, Christ said: ‘The kings of the 
nations lord it over them; but among you be it not so, but let 
him that is first among you be the servant of all and as the 
younger brother.” But the servant does not seek his own will 
_ but the will of the person served, and the younger brother 
does the will of the elder. Hence in the perfect human society 
there should be no government. 


But on the contrary : Government is primarily that authority 
which maintains physical order by physical force. And so long 
as there is a necessity for the exercise of physical force to 
maintain physical order—-that is, to secure the personal freedom 
of locomotion and the rights of property—there must be rea- 
son, justice, and co-operation, constant and universal, in the 
application of that force. For in the beginning the earth is 
the common heritage of all mankind, and it is necessary that 
all should be secured in the right of equality of access to it, 
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or it ceases to be the common heritage. Hence property in 
land must be made fixed and determined: permanent improve- 
ments secured to the use and enjoyment of those who have 
erected them, continuous routes of travel laid out, bridges and 
highways constructed and repaired. In all cities provisions 
must be made for the care of the public health. All these 
necessities cannot be left to chance or the isolated and fortui- 
tous co-operation of small groups. It is necessary that there 
should be exercised the power to compel obedience in these 
things, and to watch over the public order thus established with 
incessant care. If all men were alike good and benevolent, it 
does not follow that they would be equally intelligent; and if 
they were equally intelligent, it is not possible for them even 
to know how to maintain the order which they would desire 
without unceasing concert of action to that end. But this is 
government. 

Again, every man has the natural right to resist by force 
the invasion of his rights, and hence all men have the right to 
co-operate with each other to resist the invasion of their rights. 
But as their rights may be continuously subject to invasion, 
and are in fact so invaded, it is necessary to maintain continu- 
ously a co-operation to protect them. But this is government. 

Conclusion.—It is necessary for the enjoyment of the largest 
measure of personal liberty that in a free society there should 
be instituted a permanent authority, by the consent of the 
majority, which shall, by the exercise of physical force in 
accord with the purpose and end of civilization, maintain and 
secure : 

(a) The peaceable posséssion of land and private property, 
with all its incidents. 

(4) The highways and routes of travel. 

(c) The public health and public peace in those matters 
which cannot be left to personal caprice or to purely voluntary 
association. 


To the First Objection.—It may be replied that political gov- 
ernment does not and cannot deal with the entire problem of 
life; it is its business only to protect all against the physical 
invasion of the right to life and property. It can restore 
property to those entitled to the use or enjoyment of it, and it 
can restrain those who by force interfere with the freedom of 
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others. The fact that the acts of men result from their desires, 
and that these desires cannot be controlled by physical force, 
only evidences that the intellectual and moral (suasive) authority 
of civilization cannot be lodged in the functions of political 
government, which can act by physical force only in accord 
with the prevailing intellectual and moral order of civilization. 
Hence this objection, which anarchists urge, really arises from 
a vague perception that it is impossible for the functions of 
service to be exercised by political government, and that the 
“glory” of civilization cannot be ‘forcibly seized.” Hence it 
is true that the highest authority of civilization does not exer- 
cise physical force in its government, yet nevertheless prescribes 
by infallible utterances the laws of God. But these laws them- 
selves threaten and inflict physical injury upon those who vio- 
late them, and all men are governed by fear of injury as well 
as hope of good, these being converse aspects of the same 
passion. It is of little concern to the public whether the per- 
son restrained concurs voluntarily in the restraint—so long as 
the restraint is in accord with natural justice—but it is of great 
importance that obedience result. Disputes must come to an 
end finally. 

To the Second Objection.--It may be said that the perfect 
harmony of a well-ordered society arises from the concord of 
the free and voluntary acts of those who seek justice, and 
who respect the rights of others. But those who seek justice 
will establish a just order. 

To the Third Objection.—It may be replied that it is in the 
nature of things that man cannot accomplish results except by 
acting in accord with the physical, intellectual, and moral forces. 
Obedience to the force of nature, whether of man or of lesser 
things, is the necessary condition of power, and power is 
liberty. 

To the Fourth Objection.—It may be replied that the desires 
which hold men together in a well-ordered society are desires 
for all the gifts of civilization, spiritual, intellectual, and moral. 
These can only be obtained and conferred in a manner accord- 
ing to the character of civilization, which is the co-operation of 
nature, man, and God towards the attainment of beatitude. 
Hence justice or equality of right arising from equality of 
destiny must distribute the gifts of civilization. Hence the 
keener the desires for the gifts of civilization the more prompt 
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will be the exercise of whatever force may be necessary to 
secure equality in their distribution. 

To the Fifth Objection.—It may be said that the proverb 
attributed to Jefferson is untrue and extravagant. ‘‘ That govern- 
ment is best which best attends exclusively to the business of 
government” would be a better proverb. 

To the Sixth Objection.—It may be said that the fact that 
evils are committed by governments is not a reason why 
political government per se should be abolished; but it is a 
reason why a more intelligent interest should be taken in 
fundamental political problems, so as to finally cause the with- 
drawal. of political governments from improper .courses of 
action. But it should be conceded to the Sixth Objection that 
in the particulars enumerated all existing governments are 
justly indicted so far as these particular offences go; but this 
concession does not establish that all government should be 
abolished, there being valid reasons why it should be maintained 
for certain purposes. 

To the Seventh Objection.—It may be said that the esthinttiy 
of government was never so great as it is now; ‘never in the 
history of our civilization was the force of law so far-reaching 
and effective. Government has grown stronger with the advance 
in culture and the extension of personal freedom, and it is more 
and more necessary to the freedom, happiness, and progress of 
society just in proportion as society places a higher value upon 
its liberties. But this very growth in the direction of a more 
perfect liberty and power in the individual life has brought out 
into greater contrast many ancient practices having the sanction 
and authority of the state which are inconsistent with the ex- 
ercise of the reasonable freedom of civilized life. Hence as 
mankind approaches to intellectual and moral maturity it will 
strengthen and intensify its authority, both as a negative re- 
straining power and as an affirmative executive power. 

To the Eighth Objection.—It may be said that the words of 
Christ do not condemn the exercise of the limited dominion of 
political authority, for that is necessary; but they directed the 
attention of the Apostles, who were to be the creators of the 
modern civilization, to the fact that they were called to the ex- 
ercise of a higher authority than the political authority, and 
that their rule should be exercised according to the principle of 
service. For they who preside .over the moral and intellectual 
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nature of man must rule by moral and intellectual force alone; 
they must command voluntary obedience, and no other. 
Nevertheless, even in the exercise of the mere governmental 
power of physical force, those acts only are consistent with the 
spirit of civilization which serve the interests of all, and which 
do not tend to compel men to form unnatural associations. 
For political government is the watch-dog of the material goods 
of civilization; it has no right other than as a trustee of an 
express trust, and its function is to keep guard over the equal 
rights of all to opportunity in the physical order of things. 





©HE GYNIG. 


BY FRANCIS WAITE. 3 


ITH sneering lip and evil glance, 
4 And mocking laugh, and look askance, 
Mii} He says, There is no God but chance. 





All virtue he proclaims a game,— 
A bid for fortune or for fame; 
And honesty—only just a name. 


Chastity, merely temptation ’scaped ; 
Religion,—hypocrisy, draped: 
Heaven—Hell,—myths, long craped. 


His breath breeds moral pestilence ; 
His heart throbs with malevolence: 
His only creed a vain pretence. 


He’s sold himself unto himself ; 
His God is Pleasure ; his high-priest—Pelf : 
A worm-gnawn volume on an attic shelf! 


A walking sepulchre of dead men’s bones: 

Christ’s grace alone for such atones; 

Pray for his soul! as dead as sea-washed stones. 
VOL. LXXVI.—4 











MYSTICAL MARRIAGE, BY TINTORETTO. 


THE MYSTICAL NUPTIALS BETWEEN OUR LORD AND 
SOME OF THE SAINTS. 


BY GEORGINA PELL CURTIS. 
I. 


THE PREPARATION. 


‘« My heart is softened like wax to receive the imprint of Christ. In this transformation of 
my heart, love cries out to me that it lives in me. My heart is rent as by a sword. Hast not 
thou too, my Lord, been wounded by love ?""—S¢. Frances d' Assisi. 


*N the divine revelation that the Sacred Scriptures 
and our Lord, through his church, has made to 
us, few things stand out so clear and beautiful, 
and yet so hidden and mystical, as the spiritual 
espousals between Christ and some of his choosen 





saints. Seldom considered, or else regarded merely as an 
allegory, it has nevertheless existed, closely interwoven in the 
life of the church. 

Multitudes do not comprehend it, others there are who 
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MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE, BY CORREGGIO. 


form an entirely false conception as to what it is; while still 
others openly scoff at the idea. “There are»not wanting men 
who give to this spiritual manifestation a smodern name, and 
tell us that the saints had hysteria; that as a matter of fact 
none of them ever saw or held ‘converse with our Lord, but 
that when they thought ers did they were* mane victims of dis- 
ordered nerves. 

These declarations of later- day science need not disturb 
the Catholic; for in relation to this there is a point that many 
miss; and that is, that as surely as a man can be born blind, 
or lose after birth his physical sight, so surely also is it true 
that thousands never have the gift of spiritual eyesight, or else 
lose it so completely that they are utterly incapable of judging 
of the things of the spirit. Just as hereafter we will be “sown 
a natural body, but raised a spiritual body,”.so are some gifted 
with the power to see into the spirit world by faith, which 
others entirely lack. 

To attain to this spiritual union the soul has to pass through 
a special training. Our Lord cannot reveal himself, or claim as 
his own, the heart that is filled with worldliness or love of self. 
There must be perfect love, perfect humility, and an utter sur- 
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render of the will, before he can enter in and take possession 
of his beloved for all eternity. What takes place in the soul 
when it is ready for this mystical union? 

Pere Grou, in Ames Jntérieures, beautifully expresses it. He 
says: 

“The celestial light and peace that overwhelm us prove how 
sweet it is to give ourselves to God, and how worthless is all 
that does not belong to him, and one is detached more and 
more from creatures and from one’s self. One realizes, also, 
the sacrifice God demands of us—a life of love, of self-denial, 
a total holocaust. This peace that the soul tastes at the begin- 
ning of a life of love to God is nothing in comparison to what 
comes later, as the spiritual life deepens. It is even more than 
a union; it is transformation, unity. It is the illustration of the 
adorable unity existing between the three Divine Persons. It 
was for this union that our Lord prayed before His Passion: 
‘That they all may be one in me, as I ‘am in thee,’ etc., and 
also in the Apocalypse the union is spoken of in the guise of 
common intercourse: ‘I will come in to him and sup with him’ 





THE PERFECT ST. CATHERINE, BY MURILLO. 


(Apoc. iv. 20).. There will be a species of equality between 
this soul and mine: my table will be his, and his will be mine, 
our nourishment will be in common. God passes into his 
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MYSTICAL MARRIAGE, BY VAN DYCK. 


creature, and his creature passes into him. This is what is 
promised, even here below, to the soul that is united with 
God.” 

We read in the life of St. Catherine of Siena that this 
doctrine “is not acquired but infused,” and St. Catherine her- 
self, in her Dialogues, says: 

‘‘Proud ignorance remains blind to this light because its 
eye is clouded by self-love. Such souls can never penetrate 
beyond the letter of the Scriptures; they may read much and 
turn over many books, but the pith and marrow they never 
taste. They wonder to see the simple and illiterate possessed 
of a clearer knowledge than they of spiritual things, but there 
is nothing to wonder at in it, because these humble souls are 
illuminated by grace, which is the true source of knowledge” 
(Life of St. Catherine, p. 49). Another preparation required in 
the soul is to be tried by temptation. This takes place in 
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greater or less degree; some being subject to the most fiery 
ordeals, and others again being for a time tormented by delu- 
sions. Nothing else so purifies the heart of self, making of it 
a fit dwelling place for that espousals which is founded on per- 
fect love. 

Union with Christ is something which all holy souls who 
are striving to live the -higher life may attain to; but it has 
only been to the few that God has manifested himself by. cer- 
tain visible signs, accompanied by formalities such as are used 
in ordinary marriages. 


II. 
THE CONSUMMATION. 


‘*T have espoused you as a chaste virgin to Jesus Christ."—//. Cor. xi. 2. 


Of the great-saints who have been granted this espousals 
we may name St. Catherine of Siena, St. Veronica Guiliani, St. 
Catherine of Aléxandria, St. Teresa, St. Gertrude, and St. John 
of the Cross. It was after she had passed through a long 
period of seclusion, prayer, and fasting that our Blessed Lord - 
appeared to St. Catherine of Siena, and in answer to her re- 
quest that he would bestow on her perfect faith, made reply: 

‘“* Because thou hast forsaken all the vanities of the world, 
and set thy love upon me, and because thou hast for my sake 
chosen to afflict thy body with fasting rather than to eat flesh with 
others, especially at this time, when all others that dwell round 
about thee, yea, and those also that dwell in the same house 
with thee, are banqueting and making good cheer, therefore I 
am determined, this day, to keep a solemn feast with thee, and 
with great joy and pomp to espouse thy soul to me in faith.’ 

‘““As he was yet speaking there appeared in the same place 
the most glorious Virgin Mary, Mother of God, the beloved 
disciple St. John the Evangelist, St. Paul the Apostle, and the 
great patriarch and founder of her order, St. Dominic; and 
after these came the kingly prophet and poet David, with a 
musical psalter in his hand, on which he played a heavenly 
song of inestimable sweetness. 

“‘Then our Blessed Lady came to ro and took her by the 
hand, which she held towards her divine Son, and besought 
him that he would vouchsafe to espouse her to him in faith. 
To which he consented with a very sweet and lovely counte- 
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nance, and taking out a ring that was set about with four 
precious pearls and had in the other part a marvellous rich 
diamond, he put the same on the finger of her right .hand, 
saying thus: ‘ Behold, I here espouse thee to me, thy Maker 
and Saviour, in faith, which 
shall continue in thee from 
this time forward, evermore 
unchanged, until the time 
shall come of a blissful con- 
summation in the joys of 
heaven. Now, then, act 
courageously ; thou art arm- 
ed with faith and shalt 
triumph over all thine ene- 
mies.’ 

‘The vision disappear- 
ed,but the ring, invisible in- 
deed to other eyes than 
Catherine’s, remained upon 
. her finger; mysterious token 
of a favor no less mysteri- 
ous, yet one the significa- 
tion of which is not obscure 
to the student of Holy : 
Scripture. If every faithful hi ak nec toeer remem — 
soul is knit to its Creator MYSTICAL MARRIAGE, BY PAOLO VEKONESE, 
by the tie of a spiritual — si sa 
espousal, what must have been the closeness of that union 
which Catherine contracted when she received as her dowry 
‘the perfection of faith’? That precious ring was to her 
the token of her Divine Vocation; the pledge of an indis- 
soluble union with her Beloved” (Life of St. Catherine, pages 
60, 61). 

Observe that Christ says he has espoused her to him “in 
faith’; for the things of the unseen world are not material 
but spiritual. This union fills the soul with abiding joy and 
calm, although some of the saints have been subjected to 
farther tests. St. Veronica Guiliani, after her espousals, says: 
“Oh intolerable agony of the soul, to see herself stript of 
every support, and utterly separated to a distance from its 
Sovereign Good! . . . She calls her Spouse, but he comes 
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not. She seeks him; but he flies still farther off. I had no 
relief but in seeing the cup approach nearer. . . . God be 
praised! . . . For his love all is little.” 

After this trial she cries out: “My God, thou knowest that 
I am thy spouse. Grant, therefore, that I may never be 
separated from thee.’’ God did not fail to strengthen her heart 
by saying: ‘“‘ Fear not, thou art mine.” 

It is, however, the Princess Saint, Catherine of Alexandria, 
daughter of an Egyptian king, whose mystical marriage has 
been made most familiar to us in legend and art. Endowed 
with wealth, knowledge, beauty, and noble blood, she early 
said that “she would only marry him of such noble blood that 
all the world would worship him; so great as not to be in- 
debted to her for being made a king; richer than any other; 
so beautiful that angels 
would desire to see 
him; and so _ benign 
as to forgive all of- 
fences.” 

From his throne on 
high God looked down, 
and seeing the pure 
heart of this heathen 
princess, he determin- 
ed to call her to him- 
self. There soon ap- 
peared at Alexandria 
a holy hermit sent 
hither by the Virgin 
Mother of Christ to 
tell Catherine that her 
Son was the husband 
she desired. The saint- 
ly recluse showed the 
maiden a picture of 
- our Blessed Lord, and 

when she gazed on 
that face, so full of deathless beauty and love, her heart 
went out to him. That night she had a strange dream. 
In spirit she seemed to be with the hermit near a sanc- 
tuary on top of a lofty mountain. As she drew nearer angels 
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JAGER's PAINTING IN MUNICH. 


came to,meet her, and she fell on her face; but an angel 
said: ‘‘Stand up, our dear sister Catherine; for thee hath the 
King of glory delighted to honor.” Then she arose and _fol- 
lowed the angel to a lofty room where the blessed Mother was 
surrounded by angels, saints, and martyrs. Angels presented 
Catherine, and besought the Blessed Virgin to receive her as a 
daughter. Our holy Queen bade her welcome and led her to 
our Lord; but he turned away, saying one thing was lacking 
to make her his bride. Then Catherine awoke, and calling the 
hermit, asked him what could make her worthy of her celestial 
bridegroom, and the hermit answered “faith.” She joyfully 
received instruction from him, and, with her mother, was shortly 
after baptized. The next night the Blessed Virgin and her Son 
appeared to her, and Mary again presented her to Jesus, say- 
ing: ‘“‘Lo! she hath been baptized, and I myself have been 
her godmother.” Then Christ smiled on her, and plighted his 
troth to her, and put a ring on her finger; and from that day 
the holy maiden despised all earthly things. 

Her martyrdom took place in 307, under the Emperor 
Maximin. In sacred art St. Catherine has been many times 
represented espoused to our Lord. Correggio, Titian, Van Dyck, 
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Ambrogio Bogognone, and Cola deli’ Amatrice have all made 
this mystical nuptials the subject of beautiful paintings. In all 
but one our Lord is represented as a child, sometimes in his 
mother’s arms, sometimes standing on a pedestal while her 
arms encircle him. In the painting where our Saviour is a 
grown man, he stands on one side attended by a company of 
angels, while Catherine, with a train of virgin martyrs, stands 
opposite to him. The painting by Van Dyck is especially 
charming. The Blessed Virgin holds a wreath in her hand, 
ready to crown the saint, while Catherine’s expression of reverent 
adoration is very beautiful. 


What are the fruits in the soul of this intimate union and 
communication between our Lord and his chosen ones? Greater 
love of God, a more intimate knowledge and practice of the 
spirit and mind of Christ, and a growth in his likeness. Some 
after their celestial nuptials have lived a hidden life in the 
cloister. Others, like St. Catherine of Siena, have had to go 
forth in the world to labor and suffer. But whether in the 
stir and tumult of life, or living behind an enclosure, always 
and at all times the souls thus called keep close to the Heavenly 
Bridegroom by means of mental and vocal prayer, through an 
ardent and sensible love for their spouse; and finally, above all, 
through the Divine Eucharist—that Sacrament the meeting place 
between the soul and Christ, and which gives us here on earth 
the nearest approach to perfect union in heaven. 
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THE ANARCHIST ? 


BY JOHN A. FOOTE. 


HREE sharp, piercing blasts came from the whistle 
of the shaft-house and reverberated through the 
silent, snow-covered valley. It was an inky- 
dark night, cold with a biting keenness, and few 
of the miners had left their cabins and their 

comparatively comfortable firesides. But even while the whistle 
was still sounding its hoarse warning, lights glimmered in the 
neighborhood of the black building that covered the shaft, ex- 
cited men with lanterns moved here and there, shouting to 
each other; and out in the village the light from many an 
opened door made ruddy patches on the snow. A few minutes 
later, and black groups of people, some bearing blazing mine- 
lamps on their hats, swarmed up the steep hill toward the 
scene of the disturbance. In a little while after the warning 
had sounded a crowd of several hundred men and women had 
gathered outside of the shaft-house, curious, excited, all asking 
questions, and no one being able to reply. 

The one man who knew the cause of the warning was Jif- 
kins, the mine foreman. He stood in the little office building 
near the fan-house, with his ear glued to the telephone receiver, 
pale as a ghost, his hair dishevelled, and. his black eyes gleam- 
ing with suppressed excitement. 

“Hello!” he said. ‘Give me J. C. Coughlan, of the 
Coughlan Coal Company. For God’s sake hurry! Hello! Is 
that Mr. Coughlan? This is Jifkins! There has been an acci- 
dent at the mine. Fans were running only half speed on ac- 
count of strike. Harry, your son, came over this afternoon and 
went down this evening without my knowledge. Some of the 
chambers had gas in them, and—well, there was an explosion 
and the inside of the shaft is on fire. Hello! Yes, sir! We 
will do our best; have courage! Good-by!” He almost threw 
the receiver into its receptacle and dashed from the room. 
There was work for him to do. Meanwhile the crowd outside 





had grown to a mob of several hundred people. At intervals. 
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vast volumes of pungent smoke shot up from the mouth of the 
pit, acrid and irritating with the odor of oil-soaked wood. 
Willing hands manned the huge hose which was brought out to 
flush the shaft, and a dozen sturdy arms pointed it down the 
black cavity. There was a babel of shouted suggestions as to 
what should be done; the crowd packed closer and closer 
around the shaft-building, and all seemed confusion. Suddenly 
out of the tumult rose a clear, shrill voice: 

“Men, we must have order here! Push the crowd back, 
you in front; we must have room to work, and we must have 
silence! Let me give the orders. Now, everybody: bring 
around that other hose! There, that’s it! Now, down with 
it! Good!” 

It was Jifkins, the superintendent. His pale, steadfast face 
and commanding voice seemed to exercise a remarkable influ- 
ence over the crowd. The men worked with a new energy; 
out of confusion came order. Gradually the smoke became less 
dense, and Jifkins, noting every change, at last gave the signal 
to have the water shut off. The fire had been extinguished. 

At almost the same moment a commotion arose in the rear 
of the crowd. A carriage drawn by a team of steaming horses 
drove up, and a man and a woman alighted. Instinctively the 
people pressed back and made way for them. 

“It’s Coughlan and his wife!” was whispered from mouth 
to mouth. Formerly they had been accustomed to mention 
Coughlan’s name only with execration—Coughlan, the man who 
had forced them time and again to remain idle in order that 
coal prices might not fall from over-production; Coughlan, the 
man whose satrap bosses had practically made slaves of them. 
His wife—they knew little concerning her; that she was Cough- 
lan’s wife was sufficient. 

Jifkins met the mine-owner and his wife in front of the 
shaft-house, and a hurried colloquy ensued. 

“There is hope,” said the superintendent; ‘but some one- 
must go down in the shaft immediately. The smoke renders 
the attempt very dangerous, but we may get volunteers. My 
lungs won’t stand it, or I’d go myself. We need a strong 
man, and a true man.” 

The flabby face of the mine-owner was crimson with excite- 
ment and nervous tension. His wife was softly weeping on his 
shoulder, and looked up as the superintendent ceased speaking. 
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“Thank you, Jifkins,” she said. ‘‘' We need—O God! how 
we need a friend now—strong and true. James, can we ask 
these people to make such a sacrifice for us?” 

Coughlan bowed his head. ‘‘ Don’t!’ he whispered. ‘“ Don’t 
talk that way now! Be brave! I’ll offer a reward; we'll find 
a way!” The woman began to sob aloud, and clung to him 
more closely. 

In the meantime somebody had lighted a bundle of oil- 
soaked cotton waste, placed in the fork of a near-by tree. As 
it blazed up the red glare, reflected by the snow, threw into 
relief the eager faces of the crowd, pressing now in increased 
numbers around the shaft-house, and the anxious little group 
in the centre of the circle. Behind showed the mountain, bleak 
and desolate, covered with blackened tree-stumps, with here 
and there a scraggy pine standing in dismal misery all alone. 
Around the radius of the circle the powdery snow glittered like 
a shower of diamond dust. 

Coughlan, as if nerved with a new determination, released 
his wife’s hands from his neck, placed an arm around her waist, 
and, facing the assemblage, raised his hand to command silence. 

‘“Men!” he said, in a voice trembling with emotion, “my 
son is down in that burning shaft, and some one must brave 
danger to find him, and to rescue him. We hope that he’s 
alive; but alive or dead, I am determined to help him. He is 
my only son, and-he is dear to me. So listen now. I am an 
old man, and I call on you to do, not an act of justice but an 
act of heroism. I myself will. go down into the shaft to find 
my son; I ask for only one volunteer to accompany me. Who 
will be my companion? He will be rewarded!” 

The crowd was silent for a moment. Then several men at- 
tempted to go forward. There were many brave hearts there ; 
but their wives or their sweethearts pulled them back. Why 
should they give their lives to this man? They were as dear 
to their kindred as his son was to him. They were sorry in- 
deed, but they had given him everything else; why should he 
now demand their lives ? 

“Ts there no one to volunteer?” cried Jifkins, searching the 
faces of the crowd. “Then, men—” He paused. A _ burly, 
bewhiskered giant, wearing a red flannel shirt, open at the 
collar to display his brawny, hairy chest, was pressing to the 
front. His slouch hat was pulled far over his forehead, and his 
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eyes glared from under their bushy brows with a gleam like a 
mad bear’s. He reached the centre of the group, and for a 
moment confronted the mine-owner in silence. 

“The Anarchist!” the crowd exclaimed in wonder. During 
the past two weeks of idleness the man had been given this 
title, however. unmerited, on account of his fiery speeches against 
capital He was counted one of the most desperate men, and 
the hardest drinker in town. Whether his nationality was Ger- 
man, Polish, or Slavonic no one could tell—he spoke all these 
languages indifferently well; but that he was a fanatic, with all 
of the fanatic’s love of admiration, was admitted by all. 

His burly frame towered over the stooped figure of the 
mine-owner, and there was an exultant ring in his voice when 
he began to speak. ; 

“Master Coughlan,” he said, “you haf coom to beg of the 
beggars; you haf asked us to go to maybe death to save your 
son. One little week ago we come to you; we ask you for 
work. You say to us when we come, that you cannot afford. 
to let us work. You tell ws that, remember! You say you 
cannot afford—and you heard him, my people,—you cannot 
afford to keep the starve away from us. Huh!” There was 
biting sarcasm in thé man’s tones, and the mine-owner was in- 
furiated. He glared at his accuser, and attempted to step for- 
ward; but the “‘ Anarchist” made a warning gesture with one 
hand, and with the other pointed toward the shaft. 

“You can talk later; now it is our time! Master Coughlan, 
you haf asked us to keep your son from death—you who 
would not risk the price of a loaf of bread to keep us alife! 
And what do we answer? Listen, then!” He paused for a 
brief instant. ‘‘What do we say to you, the heartless man ? 
We say ‘ Yes/’ We say we will help you; not because you 
are rich, or because of money, but to show you that riches haf 
not the power to buy courage or friends. We say no man is 
rich or poor in the bresence of death, and so we say: ‘ Here ‘is 
Alex. Birchoff—a poor man, an ignorant man—and ke will go 
down in the mine and face death for you—alone—all alone! 
You shall not go; you are too old. Have I spoken well, my 
people ?” 

There was a cheer from the crowd, and the orator’s eyes 
glittered with pleasure. The mine-owner, forgetful of all save 
that his son was to be rescued, tried to grasp Birchoff’s hand. 
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“I will pay you well!” he repeated over and over again. 

Birchoff seemed not to notice him. ‘‘ Don't bother me now,” 
he said. ‘‘ We will talk if I come back. Good-by, friends!” he 
cried, and he stepped .on the “carriage” ready to be lowered 
five hundred feet into the earth. His clothes were wetted and 
a damp sponge was placed over his nose. Then the bell clanked, 
and the carriage sank down, suddenly and noiselessly, into the 
tomb-like darkness. ; 

Then ensued tense moments of waiting that seemed hours. 
Suddenly the bell again clanked, the signal to ‘‘hoist.”” The cable 
became taut, and there was a buzz of conversation, followed by 
a strange silence. Somewhere in the crowd a woman sobbed 
hysterically, and now all eyes were strained to see the uprising 
“ carriage.” 

When at last it came to view a dozen volunteers rushed 
forward to help the returned men.  Birchoff, as erect as a 
soldier, stood on the platform supporting in his arms the un- 
conscious form of Henry Coughlan. Those who would assist 
him he waved back with a stern brusqueness. Blackened and 
burnt with the subterranean’ flames, his hair and beard singed 
to a crisp, there was yet a certain nobility in his mien as he 
walked erect with his burden and laid it at Coughlan’s feet. 

Mrs. Coughlan took her son’s head in her lap and kissed 
his pale and smoke-grimed face with rapture. 

‘‘Thank God! thank God!” she exclaimed, ‘‘he is not 
dead! Heaven will bless you for this noble act!” And then, 
bending over her son, she smoothed his hair, matted with the 
singeing blaze, and wept with mingled joy and sympathy. 

“My man—” began the mine-owner, but Birchoff inter- 
rupted him with an imperious gesture. 

“It is a bresent,” he said—‘‘a holiday bresent, to you and 
to her—from the beople. We haf given you the life of your 
son; we only ask that you give to us a little work—a little 
bread—a littleh—we ask—” 

He swayed and fell like a log, his fingers clutching at the 
feathery snow, and he muttered weakly: “It is a bresent—a 
little work—for the beople!” 
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GERMAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


BY REV. P. FARRELLY. 


modern Germany is descriptive of the life, 
manners, and customs of its people, and is very 
readable. It is the second in the series of pub- 
lications by the same author on modern coun- 
tries to appear, but it is vastly different in spirit from the one 
written on France by Hannah Lynch. The author of the work 
on France gave expression to the prejudices which she imbibed 
in a biased English atmosphere; prejudices which have been 
handed down in English nurseries and ministerial circles for 
many scores of years. 

Mr. Dawson has approached his task with broader views and 
is entirely more equitable in his treatment of his subject. He 
does not set up English customs and manners as the criterion 
by which everything is to be judged. Necessarily he cannot 
wholly divest himself of his English views, but these are made 
subservient to a thorough knowledge of his subject, which a 
long residence in Germany has enabled him to acquire. Above 
all, the absence of religious rancor is conspicuous; this may, 
perhaps, be due to the fact that Germany is classed as a Prot- 
estant country. At all events this is a pleasing feature of this 
work, for nothing is more nauseating to fair-minded readers 
than to find authors making comments on the effect that the 
religion professed by a people has on their moral or material 
success, when it is evident the writer is not speaking from per- 
sonal convictions, but is merely voicing the dictum of others. 
Surely Mr. Dawson avoids all such blunders, it may even ap- 
pear to some that he sins by leaning too much to the other 
side. 





A BIT OF HISTORY. 


Germany plays a prominent vé/e in the events of the period, 
and yet withal comparatively little is known about it; it is some- 
what of a sealed book. The German Empire formed after the Fran- 
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co-Prussian War is composed of twenty-five states; Prussia is the 
principal one, primus inter pares. The real power belongs to 
the representative council of the federal governments (the 
Bundesrath) and to the elected assembly of the empire (the 
Reichstag). Between these two it is divided—one being a coun- 
terpoise of the other. Prussia, because of its size, sends the 
larger number of representatives; Prussia is the backbone of 
the empire There is a romantic story which relates how good 
old Henry the Fowler, as Carlyle styles him, took one thou- 
sand years ago the patch of sand between the Elbe and the 
Havel from the Wends, which finally became the basis of the 
German Empire. In 1415 this territory was given by Sigis- 
mund to Frederick IV., Burgrave of Nuremberg, a member of 
the Swabian family of Hohenzollern. When greater Germany 
was formed, in 1871, Prussia did not absorb the other states, 
but left to them a certain amount of autonomy. Each state 
enjoys a distinct individuality ; for although there is a general 
cohesion and pride of empire, yet in travelling through Bavaria, 
Saxony, Wiirtemberg one cannot fail to be impressed with the 
state consciousness as opposed to the empire consciousness. The 
deep affection shown for the ‘‘ Landesvater” is evident. The 
fortunes and interests of the governing house, however lowly its 
place in the rank of potentates, means infinitely more to them 
than the grandeur of the imperial fabric or the splendor of the 
imperial name. Notwithstanding this, the permanency of the 
empire is the innate desire of all. Disputes have arisen be- 
tween the empire and the federal states, but have been easily 
adjusted. The wonder is there have not been more of them. 


LOVE OF EMPIRE. 


All the states are loyal to the empire because they have en- 
joyed great prosperity since the union. Professor Rudolph von 
Geist said, just before his death: ‘‘ Discontent with the course 
of public affairs is the natural condition of the German, varied 
only by rare episodes of patriotic enthusiasm.” There is some 
truth in this, but it is more the result of newspaper talk than 
anything else. The journalist is apt to magnify his profession 
and position; but as years roll on the Cassandras of the press 
do not mean what they say. Greater latitude of expression 
and action is allowed in the criticism of men and affairs in 
Germany than is commonly supposed. The Socialists even are 
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permitted to pay reverent tribute, in the form of ribbon, wreath, 
and oration, to the memory of the insurrectionists of 1848. 
The German, stolid and phlegmatic, may be permitted great lati- 
tude; for in the long run he will remain faithful to his traditions, 
the best instincts of good government and the general weal. As 
Bismarck said in his speech of retirement to his fellow-Prussians: 
“We Prussians, we Bavarians, we Saxons, we are Germany, 
and we remain so; we must study Germany’s interests. Cling 
fast to the imperial idea, even in the Prussian Diet. Do not 
forget that you are citizens of an empire, have duties towards 
the Empire and its Confederates. I beg you not to pursue a 
Brandenburg or a Prussian national policy, but a German im- 
perial policy.” This idea has made greater Germany; it still 
permeates all classes. Germany still desires to extend her 
frontiers. There is a Pan-German Atlas (Ad/deutscher Atlas) 
published, which places the limits of the German frontier at the 
extiemities of the lands inhabited by German stock—Austria, 
Tyrol, Holland, Flanders. This corresponds with the prophecy 
uttered in one of Ernest Moritz Arndt’s fervent songs, that Ger- 
many would one day be the whole country speaking German. 
The same is the hope and fond expectation of most of the 
Germans of the Fatherland to-day. 


ERA OF MATERIAL PROSPERITY. 


The Germans are suffering from overweening vanity due to 
their great success, which is almost phenomenal. Still there are 
many Germans out of sympathy with the spirit of this realistic 
age and the present material spirit of Germany. Trained in 
the school of the idealists, these latter prefer to live in the 
poetry of the past; would barter all the millionnaires of Ger- 
many for the brain and soul of another Fichte; all its work- 
shops for a Schiller. But these idealists form a small school 
to-day; material prosperity appeals to the multitude. The im- 
perial government promotes industry and commerce to support 
the army and keep the people at home. Modern progress has 
made Germany a land of millionnaires in marks, has transformed 
the quiet, peaceful life of a generation ago into a life of hurry, 
bustle, and scramble for gain; and this not only in the capitals, 
but in the smaller towns. The historical, archeological pic- 
turesqueness of other times has disappeared before this new 
invader. There is still a medieval Germany which defies all 
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this. The meistersinger, the cunning craftsman whose produc- 
tions in wood, in glass, in enduring metals, both precious and 
base, and decorative work, are so wonderful, are to be found in 
Nuremberg, Brunswick, and Augsburg. In many of the other 
towns the Neustadt and Altstadt are to be found side by side; the 
centuries of the Fuggers, of Diirer, of Hans Sachs are preserved 
side by side with the products of the present century. In many 
a town the effect of this change is very marked; the grassy mar- 
ket-place has disappeared, the low-eaved houses are replaced by 
those of more modern appearance. 


WHAT THE NOBILITY IS. 


Because of the intrusion of the possessors of wealth into 
society great jealousy exists. Caste, not wealth, had been the 
door of entrance into society heretofore; the former is ex- 
tremely envious of the rough intrusions of the latter. Incomes 
are not large viewed from our standard. Although Parliament 
decreed half a century ago that titles should be for ever 
abolished, nobility is still held in undiminished esteem. The 
democrat, even the socialist to a degree, loves his lord. There 
is what is known as the high and the low nobility. At the be- 
ginning of the past. century, when the “ Roman Empire of the 
German nation” was dissolved, many of the petty rulers were 
deprived of their independence and became “ mediatized.”” They 
still belong to the high nobility (der hohe Adel), are exempted 
from military service, are members of the first chamber of the 
national legislature, of equal birth with the reigning families. 
The inferior nobility (der .niedere Adel) was identical with 
knighthood, comprising those who received knightly rank. from 
the emperor or their own princes. This nobility is now graded 
into counts, barons (Freiherren), and knights. There is a dis- 
tinction between what is known as the “ personal nobility” and 
the hereditary nobility. Where titles are not enjoyed the coupling 
of “von” generally supplies the want. They are very proud 


of this bit of nobility, as Goethe—himself von Goethe by crea- 
tion—said. To claim nobility in the lower order it is only neces- 
sary that the father be of certain rank, but in case of high 
nobility there must be pure blood on both sides. Elevation to 
nobility is awarded as a mark of distinction to privy councillors, 
real privy councillors, famous painters or scientists. The names of 
Hermann Helmholz, Abraham Werner, and Werner Siemens are 
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contemporary examples. Great importance is attached to titles, 
orders, degrees, etc., among the Germans. I wonder if any of 
them feel as Castlereagh wittily said, to be without any distinc- 
tion, “‘ This is also a distinction.” The Germans, particularly the 
women, are very punctilious in exacting the full use of their titles; 
so much so that great offence is frequently given by the omission 
of the full use of official titles. Because of the number of the uni- 
versities, the facilities afforded for frequenting them, the officials 
are generally well educated, and in consequence of the number 
of these officials an educated circle is to be found even in the 
small towns; a circle somewhat different from anything we 
have. The army social circle is by all odds too narrow. The 
legal or medical man must prove his worth before he claims 
position; this is because all the professions are supervised by 
the state. The doctor is not free to make his charges; his 
clients make them for him and send them to him New Year’s 
day with their compliments, and so both live apart for a year; 
but the fees offered must be proportionate to the services 
rendered by the Hausarzt. Great confidence is reposed in the 
family physician, because he is the product of the state univer- 
sity. There is no room for quacks; they are not even tolerated. 
Generally speaking literature is not remuneratively paid, though, 
as with ourselves, light literature, novels, and plays pay best. 
A lady but slightly known is addressed as. Gnadiges Frau, 
Gnadiges Fraulein. Interchange of name is usually accepted as 
an introduction, instead of waiting for one, and thus many dis- 
agreeable moments are avoided. The old Christian forms of 
salutation are disappearing, except in the very Catholic portions 
of the empire; but the weather is rarely if ever used as a greet- 
ing or salutation. 


CUSTOMS AMONG THE POOR. 


Side by side with the nobleman the workman (Aréeiter) is 
living in a low scale, is poorly paid and badly housed; he has 
little if any chance of improvement. In the cities rent is 
high and the accommodations scant; whole families live in 
two rooms, living, cooking, and sleeping; often one room serves 
for all At times even, in large cities, numbers of families live 
together in large barracks. Housing, too, in the farming dis- 
tricts is insufficient, but is undergoing a much-needed improve- 
ment. Latterly, many of the large employers, like the Krupps, 
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have built model villages for their employees. Much still re- 
mains to be done in this line. 

The Germans are known to be great beer-drinkers, though 
there is very little drunkenness; but even this is increasing in 
later years since brandy (Schnapps) is much more freely imbibed 
than formerly, especially in the northern provinces of Prussia. 
Too much money is spent in beer. The working-classes spend 
the greater part of the Sunday in the beer-gardens. The scene 
is very convivial-looking and wholly different from anything 
seen in English-speaking countries. It is no unusual thing to 
see the members of a family, father and mother, sons and 
daughters, seated around the same table, sipping out of the 
same mug. The young men bring their girls to these gardens, 
each couple often drinking out of the same stein. The dancing 
saloons, which are becoming common, are a source of immorality. 
I do not mean the more respectable ones, but the average 
haunts where delicacy and chastity in man and woman suffer 
irreparably. 

INDUSTRIAL LIFE. 


The development of the modern industrial customs is fast 
affecting the German family. In the days of the handicrafts the 
boys were dependent on their parents until they accuired steady 
habits; whereas to-day boys become practically independent at 
an early age on what they are able to earn in the factories. 
So it happens the Socialists are able to swell their ranks 
with the young and unthinking. The girls, too, suffer from the 
same causes; but a strong effort is made to counteract these 
evil tendencies by giving more attention to domestic economy 
in the elementary schools. Free circulating libraries are also 
used to instruct the rising generations. Though the cities are 
growing enormously, the Germans still cling tenaciously to the 
soil. Even those who go to the towns remain landsmen to the 
end of their days, read the village paper every week, go back 
to their natal village to die. A country wedding in the home 
of a well-to-do farmer is a great event. At a particular one in 
the Weser the following preparations were made for the feast: 
I fat sow, 7 pigs, 17 calves, 220 hens, 200 loaves and cakes, 
370 gallons of beer. The. laborers are dissatisfied with the 
wages the farmer offers them and flee to the cities. The em- 
ployment system differs in the different countries. The manorial 
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system prevails east of the Elbe, in northern Germany, West- 
phalia, and Saxony. Besides working for wages on a large 
.farm, the peasant laborer tills a small plot for himself. The 
mutual respect and regard which existed between employer and 
employee is fast disappearing; the common use of the ex- 
pressions Gesinde for employer and Leute for laborer is proof 
of this. The feeling that they are regarded and treated with 
contempt by those for whom they work weighs heavily on the 
rural population. “‘You should not fear me; you should love 
me,” said Frederick the Great to two Jews whom he was 
thrashing. The old feudal relations still exist in some places. 


THE SCHOOL LIFE OF THE COUNTRY. 


It is almost universally felt that the army has made Germany ; 
the army consequently is respected. Military service is obliga- 
tory; but it is not as difficult to escape military service as is 
commonly supposed. Sole bread-winners are excused, as are also 
‘all those tainted with slight physical blemishes. The general 
staff directs all military matters; its efficiency is universally 
acknowledged. Germany is fully as much a land of public 
education as it is of militarism. It is very common to picture 
the German pedagogue with spectacles on his nose, a ferule 
hanging by his side. Besides the three R’s, they teach grammar, 
geography, history, religion, geometry, drawing, singing, sew- 
ing, drill, and gymnastics. In some schools the natural sciences, 
chemistry, and stenography are taught. The schools are mostly 
confessional—that is, they represent the religion of the scholars 
attending them; but there are also mixed schools. The re- 
ligious question in the schools: exists here as elsewhere, the 
effect of the liberalism, nationalism, and materialism of the day. 
According to the Prussian common law—Landrecht—treligious 
training must form part of the schooling. The old common law 
states that “children who are to be brought up in a different 
religion from that of the elementary school they attend must not 
be compelled to receive the religious instruction of that school.” 
Under such ministers as Falk and von Gossler the children of 
dissident parents were exempted from religious teaching, on 
promise of supplying it. In 1892 Minister von Sidlitz introduced 
a new reservation, making religious teaching dependent on 
adequate proof of its being supplied elsewhere. His successor, 
Dr. Bosse, followed in the same line, ingeniously holding that 
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the conscience of parents could not be offended at their children - 


receiving religious instruction, as such instruction was a matter 
between the school and the child alone. The law did not 
recognize freedom of conscience on the part of school boys and 
girls; for if it did, the schools might be closed. The efficiency 
of the schools depends, in a great measure, on the thorough 
training of the teachers, though their salaries are generally in- 
adequate. Free baths are commonly introduced into the schools. 
A free lunch is supplied the children of the poorer parents in 
winter, and a free doctor in most of the cities. There are seven 
grades between the elementary school and the university. The 
Gymnasium is the first door to the highest possibilities of state 
service and professional promotion; then there is the Pro- 
gymnasium, which lacks the highest form of the former; the 
Realgymnasium retains Latin, drops Greek, devotes more time 
to the modern languages; the Realprogymnasium does not 
carry the pupils as far as the preceding. The Oberschule and 
Realschule dispense with Latin and Greek, pay much attention 
to the living languages and commercial education. The higher 
Burgher schools are the bottom step of the ladder, and are of 
a purely mercantile character. The Gymnasium has _ forged 
ahead of all the others. Often its well-educated students have to 
wait long for the positions for which they have trained, not 
being good for anything else. A reaction has set in, in favor 
of the modern school. The saying of the emperor was received 
with acclamation, when he said, a few years ago, “ We do not 
want to make Greeks and Romans, but Germans.” Poor students 
are well cared for in the schools of Germany. All classes are 
well represented at the universities, although class and caste 
distinctions are rigorously maintained. There is no college life, 
because there are few if any internes. It is generally admitted 
that the thorough character of German education has immeasur- 
ably contributed to German success in later years, in every 
walk—science, discovery, geography, commerce, and the arts, 
But many a well-educated man has to wait a long time before 
being able to get a decent position. This state of affairs has 
swelled the army of ‘“‘ Privatdoceten,”’ who are willing to accept 
any position while waiting for an opening in their specialty. 
Here is a sample of an advertisement for one of these teachers: 
“He must be a doctor, and have passed his examinations suc- 
cessfully; compensation, free board and lodging.” A wag 
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added: ‘‘ Will this private teacher be required to know music, 
English, French, ventriloquism, and be able to play croquet ?” 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


Germany is commonly classed as a Protestant nation, al- 
though all religions are endowed by the state. Germany is 
far from being as irreligious as is commonly believed on the out- 
side. The writings of a few atheists and the Kulturkampf (the 
echoes of which have not yet completely died out) have had 
most to do with spreading this somewhat erroneous impression. 
A strong religious feeling exists abroad in the land, and even 
those who profess to have cast off religion observe the festivals 
of the church. Christmas is the national festival. Its celebra- 
tion begins Christmas Eve, known as Ailiger Abend, all gather 
round the Christmas-tree, embellished and bedecked with lights 
and all sorts of toys, and the presents intended for the different 
members of the family. Even the departed are not forgotten. 
Passion week, Stz/le Woche or Charwoche, is the principal church- 
going season. Todtenfest, our All Souls, is well kept; public 
amusements are legally forbidden on this day and Good Friday. 
The Germans have more respect for religion than the Protestants 
of this country; even the professed unbelievers and freethinkers 
greatly respect religion, the very class that boasts it follows the 
proverb, Zhue recht und scheue niemand/—Do right; fear no 
one. German Protestantism is almost just as Luther left it,—a 
protest against Rome. German rationalism is different from 
that of other countries, in that it is not so irreligious. Ration- 
alism is rife in the Gymnasia and the universities; the names 
of Hegel, Strauss, Bauer, Ritschl, and Hase are commonly ap- 
pealed to. There is a rationalism in the pulpit. How did you 
like the sermon? Very well, but he cannot be a believer. 
Why? Because the church was full. The Germans are criti- 
cal; theirs is the classic land of metaphysical speculation and 
unfettered scientific investigation. 


CATHOLICISM AND SOCIALISM. 


The Catholics of Germany form a little more than one-third 
of the population of the empire. They gave proof of faithful 
constancy, unflinching devotion to duty and loyalty to their 
church, during the severe strain to which they were subjected 
while the Kulturkampf hung over their heads. Their example 
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of unswerving loyalty is a shining lesson for all of us, espe- 
cially for their kith and kin, in -this land. The absence of 
worldly allurements and emoluments prevents the scions of 
wealth and nobility from finding an attraction in the clerical 
calling, whose forces are recruited from the sons of the poorer 
classes—a fortuitous coincidence, as they are better able to en- 
dure hardships and rebuffs. 

Much has been written about German Socialism in recent 
years. Socialism is the religion of the average German work- 
ingman who adopts it, and for him’ it involves not merely the 
advocacy of a new industrial order, but it is in his eyes the 
subversion of the present political, economic, and religious sys- 
tems. Many of these refuse to take an oath, because of their 
unwillingness to say “So help me God!” The Socialism: of 
the laboring classes in Germany gives them an estimate of life 
and religion which cripples morality, makes it well-nigh impossi- 
ble. Its science is taken from Biichner, Haeckel, and Darwin; 
its philosophy from Schopenhauer, Feuerbach, and Hartmann; 
Strauss and Bruno Bauer are its theological leaders. The hostility 
of Socialism, under such leaders, to the church is easily under- 
stood; but worse still, it has robbed the working classes of all 
respect for religion, all recognition of divine laws. Is it be- 
cause of the spread of these opinions that suicide is so common 
in Germany? It may have something to do with it. The 
prevalence of suicide in Saxony remains unexplainable. Some 
say it is due to the peculiar temperament, the result of the 
blending of Wendish with the German element, Wendishism being 
inclined to self-extermination. Some allege other reasons, such 
as excessive militarism, which is scarcely conclusive; others 
again attribute it to poverty; but perhaps the best reason is 
the predominancy of materialistic views. This is the direct result 
of the Protestant view of life which is now being entertained by ‘so 
many. Some few years ago a picture was placed on exhibition 
which only a German could paint, Lebens Miide—Tired of Life. 
This picture represented two figures, a youth and a maiden, in 
the act of throwing themselves from a jetty into a lake. The 
expression on their faces reflected the emotions which the event 
occasioned. The attitude of the lovers was severely ‘ naturalis- 
tic.” To a non-German mind the picture was ludicrous, inas- 
much as all pathos was destroyed by the fact that the girl’s 
hat was a conspicuous triumph of the milliner’s art, and the rope 
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used was prosaically new. Crowds studied and lingered before 
this picture while it was on exhibition; and the scene was soon 
realized in a near by lake. Sense of honor, weariness of life; 
and, in the case of women, remorse and shame are determining 
factors of suicides. 


WOMEN AND DOMESTIC LIFE. 


German women do not enjoy the freedom or distinction of 
their sisters in other countries. This was very annoying to the 
late Princess Frederick when she went to live in Germany as 
crown princess. Her proud spirit revolted at what she con- 
sidered the abject condition of German women. She earnestly 
set to work to ameliorate their condition; but was poorly © 
seconded, nay, even was opposed, by the very women whom 
she strove to uplift. Thanks to her efforts, and other causes 
chiefly educational, there is an improvement in this line. 
The German woman makes a good housewife; she is usually 
to be seen with a bunch of keys hanging at her waist. Sau- 
sage is the staple food prepared by the rich and sauerkraut 
by the poor. T7zichtigkeit (thoroughness and efficiency) is fully 
applicable to the German woman; she is self-sacrificing and 
wholly devoted to her work. Women in the lower grades of 
society have to work too hard; are employed very frequently 
in occupations which are both uncongenial and unbecoming, 
such as mowing, ploughing, digging, carrying the hod, carrying 
manure in baskets, dragging a hand-cart by the aid of a dog 
or alone. Women must not meddle in politics. The houses 
are usually well heated. Mark Twain humorously describes his 
first impression on seeing one of those large porcelain stoves 
commonly used for heating; he felt, he tells us, as if he was in 
front of a family heirloom. The Germans prepare plain, simple 
food, which is usually served five times daily: a cup of coffee 
in the morning; luncheon of sandwiches and sausages with beer 
about eleven o’clock; the dinner is usually served with soup, 
hot dishes, vegetables, and fruit, but no sweets or pies; coffee 
again about four P. M.; then later supper, which is more sub- 
stantial, consisting of cold meats and salads. The mistress of 
the house usually has the dishes carved at a side table, which 
she then hands round to those seated at table until it comes 
back to her again. These housewives have difficulties with their 
servants, as seems to be the fashion in all countries. 
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The Berliner born and bred considers himself superior to all 
other Germans; he is fond of pleasure and amusement. The 
café plays a prominent part in his social life; it is clean and 
well kept; no profanity is indulged in there? Ladies may and 
do frequent it. The Berliner considers he is not as phlegmatic 
as the rest of his countrymen; frequents the theatre more, but 
is scarcely as fond of out-door sports. The Germans have 
always frequented the home baths in the season; in later years, 
having acquired more prosperity, they show a disposition to 
travel, and are met with in numbers in Switzerland, the Tyrol 
and Italy, Sweden and Norway, in the season. Berlin is con- 
sidered the best governed city in the world. 


THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM. 


Though the Germans are ruled by an autocratic dynasty, 
they are allowed great freedom of speech at election times, if 
not at other times. ‘‘My people and I,” said Frederick the 
Great, ‘‘have come to the mutually satisfactory agreement that 
they are to say what they please and I am to do what I 
please.” German politics are complicated. Second elections 
are a peculiarity of German politics. The Urwahler are first 
chosen, who in turn elect the Wahlmanner. Elections must be 
held until one of the candidates gets an absolute majority. 
Necessarily the existence of so many quasi-independent states 
affects more or less the general politics of the nation, because 
the people of each state are mostly ruled and affected by their 
own particular state. However, government and bureaucratic 
influence is felt in every direction. This is hurtful; it stifles 
public spirit, it has injected a strong tinge of unmanly forbear- 
ance and dependence in civil life. The paralyzing effects of 
state patronage reach out in all directions. The prevailing idea 
is that the state is responsible for everybody’s welfare, and 
what the state does not do cannot be done profitably at all. 
Undue respect is consequently paid to “ officialdom.” Many of 
the lower officials are inordinately inflated and pretentious, and 
even the deferential Germans are compelled to show them at 
times that their patience may be too far trifled with. A strong 
mutual dislike exists between the police and the common peo- 
ple. The police are entirely too meddlesome and autocratic. 
Even strangers who have passed through Germany can bear 
testimony to this; tourists passing through the country, if they 
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happen to remain a few days in a hotel, are compelled to give 
a satisfactory account of themselves. 

Newspapers, it is said, reflect the status of the people they 
serve. The newspapers are what the people want, what the 
people make them. In Germany the papers have not a tithe 
of the influence wielded by leading journals in other lands; 
this too reflects the conditions existing there, inasmuch as it 
shows the wave of imperialism which sweeps over the country. 
The police watch the newspapers very closely; confiscate or 
suppress a whole issue for trivial causes at times. The editor 
must send the first copy of each issue to the censor. The 
newspapers are not well written; but special contributions on 
the arts or sciences are usually well polishec. The newspapers 
deal too freely in gossip and trivialities. There is a general 
provincialism about the German press—even the largest journals 
of Berlin. The notices of births, deaths, and marriages read 
very comical to our mind. ‘A manager of .an old institution, 
of pleasant exterior, seeks a pretty, presentable lady (widow), 
very strong, weight 75 to 85 kilogrammes, but of fine figure, 
as helpmate.” 
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NICHOLAS DEVEREUX. 


TWO NOTABLE UTICA PIONEERS. 


BY JOHN C. BROGAN. 


HE closing years of the eighteenth century and 
the first decade of the nineteenth witnessed the 
advent in the United States of a class of Irish 
exiles different in some respects from the 
emigrants who begun to settle among us in such 

overwhelming numbers a generation later. They were often of 

gentle birth and rearing, sometimes even belonging to the hated 
landlord aristocracy ; but they were also men of singularly pure 
aspirations and disinterested patriotism. Many of them had 
wrecked their fortunes in the bloody convulsions of ’98 or in 

Emmet’s ill starred venture, and, after encountering perils of 

every sort, during which their footsteps were rarely out of touch 

with the headsman’s shadow behind them, they managed to 

escape from the ruined island. Others reached our shores a 

short time before the explosion, and others a few years after 
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Emmet’s gallant effort had failed. They all won honor in the 
land of their adoption, and played no unimportant part in the 
social and economic activities of the infant Republic. Their 
high-bred grace and courtliness had, besides, the effect of creat- 
ing a certain standard of refinement and elegance among the 
somewhat rough village communities that were destined to de- 
velop into mighty cities. While, unhappily, in some of the 
families they founded their descendants have degenerated from 
the noble ancestral type, in others the traditions of unspotted 
and reverent devotion to faith and country, pride in their race 
and a loving interest in the fortunes of the home of their fore- 
fathers, have remained bright and vigorous. 

In none of these Irish emigrants have the finest qualities of 
the national character been more vitally embodied than in two 
young brothers whose names are still well remembered in 
Central and Western New York, and familiar to the older genera- 
tions of Catholics in many parts of New England. John Corish 
Devereux and his brother Nicholas contributed immensely to 
the progress of Utica; their energy, public spirit, and com- 
mercial ability were weighty factors among the agencies which 
transformed the little town into a great centre of industry. 
But they did more than help to found a city. Their pres- 
ence was a tower of strength to the struggling Catholics of the 
district. Their fervid enthusiasm combined with their practical 
and lavishly generous service was a priceless boon to religion. 
How, in their case, heart and brain and open purse might 
always be relied on when needed for the creation of any noble 
institution or the accomplishment of any noble purpose will be 
seen in the course of this narrative. 

If to have sprung from a grand old race can confer any 
distinction in so democratic a land as ours,—and apparently it 
does, else why have we Sons and Daughters of the Revolution, 
Colonial Dames, and many other societies whose members 
are wildly eager to convince a sceptical world that they had 
grandfathers ?—if such be the case, the Devereuxs may feel a 
not unnatural complacency in their high descent, which has at 
least the merit of being genuine. The first of them to come to 
England was Walter, feudal lord of Evereux, whence his name, 
Walter d’Evereux. The old Norman town still exists; but, un- 
like its rulers, not having expanded through the ages, has 
squeezed its name‘ into Evreux. Walter proved himself a 
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doughty champion, spurred by William’s side at Hastings, and 
was not more backward than another in following 


“The good old plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


. Walter did not feel any scruple in taking at least his fair 
share of the sixty thousand manors into which the Conqueror 
divided unfortunate England; and. with it his due portion of 
Anglo-Saxon serfs, adscripti glebe—a month ago freemen, now 
slaves to be kicked and lashed by their French masters for 
centuries afterwards. The degrading irfluence of the Norman 
Conquest is still prevalent, for the wealthiest British merchant 
will tell you with bated breath and whispering humbleness that 
So-and-so’s ancestor ‘‘came over with the Conqueror.” 

How the Devereuxs waxed fat in the fertile lands they had 
wrested from the helpless natives, how they intermarried with 
royalty and grew to be famous statesmen and captains, how they 
helped to build cathedrals and founded abbeys and monasteries, 
need not be told here. A stout, fierce race, these French free- 
booters, doing with all their might whatever their mind set 
their hands to do, whether it were good or evil. They help 
Cardinal Langton to tear the charter which, many ceuturies 
later, was to form the basis of English liberty from the tena- 
cious grip of John, are foremost among the rebellious barons 
who try to reduce Henry III. to the condition of a royal 
figure-head, and one of them is slain at the battle of Evesham 
in 1265; then, when they cannot find an outlet for their super- 
abundant vitality in forays through France under the royal 
banner, they are making it hot for royalty in Parliament, or 
hammering the Welshmen on their borders. 

The first of the Devereuxs to seek his fortune in Ireland 
came in the train of John in 1210. This Thomas Devereux, 
the fourth son of a Sir Walter Devereux, received large grants 
of lands in the district which had just been formed into the 
county of Wexford, and was the ancestor of the numerous 
Devereuxs still to be found in Wexford and the neighboring 
counties. It did not take long to make good Irishmen of his 
sons and grandsons. There must, after all, have been something 
strangely seductive in this Irish civilization to have melted these 
iron Norman barons and made them entirely undistinguishable 
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from the Celtic chiefs around them a few years after they were 
settled in the country. The “Celtic witchery”’ English writers 
have called it. It was a witchery which the Anglo Saxons 
never succeeded in practising on their French masters. Even 
as late as Edward III., who, like all these French kings of 
England, could not speak English, it was not unusual for a 
nobleman to protest against a dishonoring accusation in some 
such words as “Only an Englishman would be capable of 
such a deed.” * 

So the Devereuxs ranged themselves quickly alongside of 
the De Burgos and Fitzgeralds, intermarried with the daughters 
of the native chiefs, cultivated mustaches, rode bareback, sent 
their children out to fosterage, and became Hibernis ipsis Hiber- 
niores. They no doubt had their full share in the unhappy 
conflicts of the time—now in alliance with Celtic chief or Nor- 
man baron, now at bitter feud with one or the other. Yet 
under all their barbarous turbulence lay seeds which were to 
blossom into the flower of a higher life centuries later. They 
built churches and abbeys, and the foundations of a monastery 
erected by Sir John Devereux at Ross, Wexford, in 1290, may 
still be traced. A Devereux was Bishop of Kildare in the 
reign of Mary, and, after a stubborn resistance, was driven by 
Elizabeth from his see in 1560. 

Throughout all the vicissitudes of wars, rebellions, and _re- 
ligious persecutions the ancestors of our American Devereuxs 
managed somehow or other to retain their hold on a consider- 
able slice of Wexford down to a comparatively recent period. 
Their father, Thomas, was the owner of an extensive and 
beautiful estate called “The Leap,” a few miles from Ennis- 
corthy, in the closing years of the eighteenth century. It is a 
picturesque and lovely region, sprinkled with farms and modest 
homesteads, with wide reaches of verdure dyed in that intense 
green to be found nowhere outside Ireland, with ponds that 
flash in the sunlight, and softly wooded glens and hollows. 

Although there were many of the survivors of the old 


*Lord Macaulay, who is sometimes capable of telling the truth, especially if the truth be 
susceptible of a picturesque setting, says that it is as laughable for Englishmen io pride them- 
selves on the victories of Cressy and Poitiers as it would be for the negroes of Hayti to fling up 
their caps on account of the French victory at Fontenoy because Hayti was then a French 
colony. There were small English, Welsh, and Irish contingents at these battles; but the 
bulk of Edward's army was made up of Frenchmen who regarded Edward as their lawful king, 
which he would seem to have been by hereditary right. 
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Catholic aristocracy still in the county, the Devereuxs appear 
to have been willingly accepted as leaders in the political 
movements of the time. We are told in Hay’s History of the 
Rebellion that at meetings of the Catholic gentry in 1792, as- 
sembled to protest against aspersions on their loyalty and to 
demand their rights, James Edward Devereux presided. He was 
selected in the following year by his co-religionists to voice 
their admiration for “the virtuous and independent 45 ’—forty- 
five Protestant gentlemen who had aroused the hostility of their 
fellow-Protestants of Wexford by the stand they took in favor 
of Catholic emancipation. 

As for John Corish’s father and elder brothers, they threw 
themselves heart and soul into the ’98 movement. One of the 
brothers was slain at Vinegar Hill; another, noted for his 
height and manly beauty even among a stalwart and hand- 
some race, managed to escape in a vessel bound for Martinique, 
but was never heard of afterward. The father, flung into prison, 
did not survive long the cruelties inflicted on him by his 
English jailers. A letter to John from his mother, written about 
a year afterward, gives us some slight idea of the misery of 
the distressful land: 

“LEAP, 14th Feb., 1800. 
“My DEAR JOHN: 

“TI receiv’d yours of Oct. and Nov., which is the only com- 
fort I have, to know that you are alive and doing well. I 
wrote to you a long letter last July, letting you know all my 
troubles since the Rebellion, which is your father’s death, and 
James’s departure from the Battle of Ross. I never got an ac- 
count where he is since, but am still in hopes he is alive. 
Walter came from Dublin the above unfortunate time, was 
obliged to go off. He took shipping for Martinique from Liver- 
pool, hired as carpenter’s mate, so am left quite helpless with . 
the three little boys and Margaret and Catharine. We remain 
here, but do not know how long it may be a place of resi- 
dence, as the country is much disturbed by some unknown 
people that are robing and burning every night. Our chappels 
are burning and tearing down. Poor Mary and Frank lost their 
all in the Rebellion; they have no children. This country is 
almost done away; our Parliament is going to England; if we 
don’t get some relief the Catholics can’t live here. So, my 
dear child, I intend going to you in the course of two years 

VOL. LXXVI.—6 
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if we don’t get some change for the better. I should prepare 
to go now only on account of the Distress the country is in I 
could not dispose of land, &c., to my satisfaction. I wrote to 
you in my last to come home, which I will leave to your 
better judgment. As you complain of not hearing from Ireland 
shall this day write two letters, one to be forwarded by Mr. 
Frank Codd, the other by your Uncle Nick, who is in a very 
low way and who met with various troubles. The children 
join me in wishing you Every Blessing. I remain your afft. 
Mother, CATHARINE DEVEREUX. 


“To Mr. John Corish Devereux, to be left at Postoffice, 
New York, till called for.” | 


Probably it was a prevision of the avalanche of misfortunes 
that was to overwhelm the family which induced the parents of 
John Corish, who was born at The Leap, August 5, 1774; to 
send him to France some years before the outbreak. There he 
became a proficient in music and dancing, accomplishments he 
was afterward to turn to good account in another land. 

He came to the United States about a year or so before 
the beginning of the Irish struggle, and at once advertised 
himself in several New England towns as a “ dancing-master.” 
Unlike the members of his class in Ireland, this young Irish 
aristocrat had no false pride about him. What shame was 
there in a Devereux doing in free America what the Mont- 
morencys and Cregins were doing in remote English hamlets 
at this very period? He had soon plenty of pupils, and looked 
back fondly in his old age on the humble and honest occupa- 
tion which had started him on his prosperous career: “I 
danced a thousand dollars out of the Yankees,” the old man 
used to repeat, gayly. 

After a couple of years’ residence in Albany, where he was 
‘clerk in a store, and where he married his first wife, Miss 
Ellen Barry, he moved to Utica in 1802. There, with the 
money he had accumulated, he set up in business for himself, 
selling the miscellaneous articles of groceries, dry goods and 
wet goods, to be found in those days in country stores. His 
shrewdness and honesty were crowned with success, and he be- 
came one of the wealthiest and most respected of Utica’s citi- 
zens. He built a large and, for those days, somewhat imposing 
house, which is still standing on the north-east corner of Broad 
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THE FirsT CATHOLIC CHURCH IN UTICA—OLD ST. JOHN'S. 


and Second Streets. There was as yet no Catholic church in 
Utica, and whenever a missionary priest happened to enter the 
village Mass was said in Mr. Devereux’s residence in the 
presence of the members of the family and the few Catholics 
of the neighborhood. On Sundays, in the absence of a priest, 
it was his. custom to read appropriate prayers and a sermon for 
the Catholics who assembled in his parlor, and this undoubtedly 
did much to keep alive the faith in many an Irish heart. He 
also taught the children their catechism, inducing them to come 
regularly to Sunday-school by treating them to gingerbread 
and milk. Simplicity is the basis of all noble living, and the 
sagacity and keen intelligence which were among his most. 
salient characteristics were grounded on a grand and gracious 
simplicity of nature. Ever lavish in his generosity to the 
church and ‘to the poor, he was especially liberal to old St. 
John’s, the pioneer church in Utica. and Central New York, at 
one time clearing off a debt with a check for $7,000. He 
and his brother Nicholas also personally undertook to give a 
site and erect a suitable building for an orphanage school, to 
be in charge of the Sisters of Charity from Emmitsburg, Mary- 
land, and in 1834 each subscribed $5,000 to this noble charity, - 
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earning for themselves the lasting gratitude of the sisters and 
the prayers of the orphans, to whose support John C. Devereux 
was ever afterwards such a constant contributor that he was 
regarded as the real founder of the institution and was buried 
within its walls. 

But neither race nor creed could set any barrier to the 
large beneficence of this noble pair of brothers ;_ many a strug- 
gling Protestant church was also helped along by their gener- 
osity. They probably thought that in those days any and 
every church was a godsend to a village and should be wel- 
comed by all law-abiding citizens. 

To prove the high regard entertained for John C. Devereux 
by his fellow-citizens of all denominations, it is only necessary 
to state that they were anxious to honor him with every public 
position of trust and responsibility that it was within their 
power to bestow. He was their first elected mayor, and the 
first president of the Utica branch of the United States Bank. 
His generous and truly Irish hospitality, his courtly manners 
and distinguished bearing, and the general sense entertained of 
his great capacity as a man of affairs, were all factors that 
contributed to make him probably the most popular official 
that has ever been connected with Utica. Dr. M. M. Bagg, 
in his interesting work on The Pioneers of Utica, becomes 
almost lyrical in his enthusiastic admiration for the virtues of 
this distinguished Irish-American and of his brother Nicholas. 

Nicholas Devereux, the youngest son of Thomas and Catha- 
rine Corish Devereux, was born at the old seat of the family 
on June 7, 1791. He landed at New York in 1806, when he 
was just entering his sixteenth year. A touching incident that 
occurred the first Sunday after his arrival was in itself a reve- 
lation of the lad’s fervent faith and Irish generosity. All his 
worldly wealth consisted of three sovereigns, one of which he 
placed on the collection plate while attending Mass in old St. 
Peter's, Barclay Street. The sexton thought the boy had made 
a mistake and returned him the gold-piece. ‘It is not a mis- 
take,” said young Nicholas; “it is a thank-offering for my safe 
voyage to America.” 

Perhaps it was because of this gold sovereign given in 
charity that God subsequently blessed with such material pros- 
perity the career of the fine, open-hearted Wexford boy. But 
there is nothing wonderful in this ingenuous exhibition of sim- 
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ple trust in God, for he was the product of one of those Irish 
homes the domestic purity and sanctity of which would be 
almost incomprehensible to those swallowed up in the rush and 
hurry of our American life. 

During the few years which Nicholas spent as a clerk in 
Albany and in his brother’s store in Utica he developed such 
splendid business qualifications that he was admitted a partner 
into the firm conducted by John Corish. The Devereux brothers 
prospered rapidly, and amassed what was for those days a very 
large fortune, doing a business of $100,000 yearly. Like his 
eldest brother, Nicholas was invited to accept responsible pub- 
lic positions. Both of their names are found among the direc- 
tors of great public enterprises. They were both equally popu- 
lar with all classes and creeds of their fellow-citizens, and made 
ample returns for the public favor they enjoyed in the shape 
of the benefits they were instrumental in procuring for the 
growing city. To their initiative was due the creation of the 
Utica Savings-Bank, now one of the most important institutions 
in the United States, and of which John C. Devereux was the 
first president, and Nicholas one of the first directors. 

We wish we had space for a full account of Nicholas’s 
courtship and marriage. It forms a charming and delicate little 
idyl. The young lady, an Episcopalian, was the daughter of 
Dr. Benjamin Butler, of 27 Wall Street. How Nicholas wooed 
and won her from the suspicious parent who wants to know 
“who and what” this young man is who “ pays more particular 
attention than a common visitor,” that “(I may regulate myself 
in case of his repeating his visits’; and who, when he dis- 
covers that this ardent young Irishman has just the qualities 
desirable in a prospective son-in-law, will have no silly dawdling 
about the business—‘‘ Mary takes N. Devereux, for better or 
worse, on Friday next. She will start for Utica by Saturday’s 
steamboat ’—may all be read in the doctor’s faded handwriting, 
and very pleasant reading these old letters of his make. 
Evidently, the old gentleman was one of those imperious fathers 
whose despotism must seem delightful to an impatient bride- 
groom when exercised on the proper occasion. So Nicholas 
Devereux and Mary Dolbear Butler were duly wedded, Bishop 
Connolly tying the nuptial knot at Dr. Butler’s residence on 
November 28, 1817. 

This love-match between a Catholic Irishman and a Protest- 
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ant New York lady of New England ancestry was fraught with 
ineffable happiness to bride and bridegroom, for they remained 
lovers till the close of their lives. 

We regret exceedingly that the limits of our space prevent 
us from quoting in full some of the exquisitely beautiful letters 
which Mrs. Devereux was in the habit of writing to her rela- 
tives after her marriage. They are full of little touches which 
paint the society of the period to the life, contain some charm- 
ing descriptions of old-fashioned ways and bygone times, and, 
in this latter regard, have also a certain historical interest. The 
letters of the husband during his occasional absences from home 
are, in their own way, fully as fascinating. They are fairly 
quivering with life and passion informed by profound and 
genuine religious sentiment. “I never had so much anxiety to 
see home before,” he says in one of them, “for, my dear Mary, 
my heart’s blood is concentrated on you and my dear little 
children. May God protect and guard you.” 

Mrs. Devereux remained a devout Episcopalian for many 
years after her marriage. In 1846 the light broke in upon her, 
and she hurried to meet it. If it be true that it takes a good 
Protestant to make a good Catholic, then Mrs. Devereux’s 
future life fully realized the truth of the old saying. There 
have been few more fervent converts. From the day of her 
conversion till her death, at the age of eighty-six, in Utica in 
1881, her life was the life of a saint, and she was for many years 
a member of the Third Order of St. Francis. She was a zealous 
co-operator in the innumerable enterprises undertaken for the 
public good by her husband, and the leader in all organized 
works of charity and benevolence. Moreover, as one of the 
prominent society leaders of the State, a lady of magnificent 
presence and courtly manners, it was her pleasure to entertain 
in her hospitable home a great number of distinguished per- 
sonages of the old world as well as of the new. She was a 
woman also of brilliant accomplishments, a great reader, easy 
and agreeable in conversation; in a word, one of those rare ideal 
women who see life as a whole and perform all its duties faith- 
fully and well until the end. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Devereux had six children—two sons 
and four daughters—who grew up to maturity, and five of 
whom survived their parents. 

Like his wife, Mr. Devereux also took great pleasure in the 
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NICHOLAS DEVEREUX’sS HOUSE. 


society and enjoyments of his family and friends, and was him-— 
self a fine conversationalist. His large mansion in Chancellor 
Square, surrounded by an extensive old-fashioned garden, is still 
remembered by numbers of people as the scene of many a 
hospitable and elegant entertainment. For over seventy years 
it has been in the family, and is now occupied by Mr. Dever- 
-eux’s eldest daughter, Mrs. Francis Kernan. It is a spot to 
which his grandchildren, great-grandchildren, and the children of 
his great-grandchildren make frequent pilgrimages. 

A few words with regard to the personal appearance and 
personal characteristics of Nicholas Devereux will not be out of 
place. He was a handsome old gentleman, who retained the 
auburn hair and fine complexion of his Irish ancestors. He 
also retained a little of their warmth of temper and impulsive- 
ness. But when anything occurred calculated to be trying to a 
hasty disposition, it was his custom to retire into the cellar 
under his store, and pray. Only after he had recovered his 
equanimity did he return to the upper world. He was very 
‘dainty in his habits, as was perhaps to be expected from the 
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associations of his youth; was very fond of fine linen, ruffled 
shirts, and good clothes, which was perhaps also natural for the 
same reason. Of two things he was especially proud, namely, 
that he was a Catholic and an Irishman. He was no respecter 
of persons, said grace when dining in strange hotels, and 
blessed himself with a large sign of the cross. Perhaps it was 
these characteristics that contributed to his popularity among 
his non-Catholic fellow-citizens. The genuine American is too 
manly not to pay honor to sincerity and decorous self-respect, 
and there is probably no being in the world for whom he feels 
such contempt as for the Catholic or Irishman who is too 
cowardly to show his colors. 

In 1854 Mr. and Mrs. Devereux visited Europe accom- 
panied by their daughter Mary, who intended becoming a nun. 
They were received in audience by Pius IX. Miss Devereux, 
who became a Sister of Mercy on her return, died at Newburg, 
July 8, 1887, from the effects of a terrible accident. Her life 
was so singularly holy that she is regarded by many as a 
saint. 

During his stay at Rome, Mr. Devereux persuaded a num- 
ber of Franciscan Fathers of the brown -habit to follow him to 
the United States, paying all their expenses, promising to give 
them land in Western New York, and to aid them in erect- 
ing a monastery. He made them a grant of a farm of three 
hundred acres, and left them $5,000 in his will. The fine 
seminary and college which the Franciscans have at Allegany, 
N. Y., are the fruits of his generosity. They hold his memory 
in grateful remembrance, and have erected a public testimonial 
to him in their church as the founder of their seminary and 
college. A large oil painting hangs from the ‘walls of the 
sanctuary, representing Nicholas Devereux and his wife in the 
attitude of prayer. 

Another great work which he did not live to see accom- | 





plished, but which was entirely due to his initiative, was the 
founding of the American College at Rome. He authorized the 





editor of the Freeman’s Journal to state that he wished to be ft 
one of a hundred Catholics who should subscribe $1,000 each y 
for this purpose. This would be a beginning; he was con- i 
fident that half a million could be raised afterward, not 
only to establish the college, but to create an endowment 
fund for its support. It is hardly necessary to say that his 
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wishes were carried out by his widow and children after his 
death. 

Nicholas Devereux’s influence in extending Catholicity was 
felt beyond the limits of New York. Such was the stupid 
fanaticism of the Protestants of Hartford in Know-nothing times 
that the Catholics found it impossible to secure a site for the 
erection of a church. By mere accident he became acquainted 
with the situation, and by the exercise of considerable tact and 
diplomacy he managed to purchase the old Episcopal church 
for $10,000, which he forthwith handed over to the Hartford 
Catholics. In a letter written by the Right Rev. Thomas Gal- 
berry, Bishop of Hartford, many years afterward, he says: 
“‘That good act of Mr. Devereux was the planting of the grain 
of mustard-seed in Hartford, and in Connecticut I may say 
also.” 

But to give details -of all the noble deeds of this great 
Catholic and great Irishman would take up a volume. Those 
who may desire a fuller knowledge of them are referred to the 
excellent work of Dr. Bagg, already mentioned, for an eloquent 
and appreciative account of them from a Protestant source. 

Nicholas Devereux died in his sixty-fifth year, on Decem- 
ber 29, 1855, fortified by the holy sacraments of that Catholic 
Church which he had loved so well and served so faithfully ; 
like his distinguished brother, an illustrious example of what 
great things a fervid love for the Catholic faith, supported by 
energy, industry, and honor, will enable men to achieve in our 
glorious Republic. 
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BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE, 


PART I].—Continued. 


IN THE RAPIDS OF YOUTH. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE SIN OF HIS YOUTH. 


Wiese OYCE, in the meantime, was striding homewards 
ese] ee with head down and hands deeply pocketed, ob- 
livious to the lures of a great city by night, 
which solicited him at every step. The beflow- 
ered, brilliantly-lighted residences of the rich 
yielded little by little to the promiscuous settlements adjoining 
the business quarter. Then the glitter and rush of Market 
Street challenged his youth and love of pleasure, while side- 
streets lurked near, full of lurid enticements; but he walked on 
as blindly as a somnambulist. His usually mobile face was 
tense, his blue eyes looked baffled, as if he groped through 
darkness. A sense of blankness, of the hollowness of every- 
thing, overwhelmed him. The firm ground of his life seemed 
to slip beneath his feet: its social rock to crumble to sand. 








SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS.. 


Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the idea of going to college. His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster’s stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth. 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant Joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
III. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy's sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 

In the first chapters of Part II. Joyce as a college student is presented to the various per- 
sonalities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville, and there is 
given an insight into the social life of a college town. 

Joyce was graduated with highest honors. Commencement Day at college. Father 
Martin is there for the first time since his own graduation. Dr. Castleton, the president, 
awakens into the spiritual sense. Joyce having outgrown Mandy Johnson, by common con- 
sent their life-ways separate. Joyce enters the world. He accepts the offer tendered to him to 
be sub-editor on a Western paper, and in this capacity, on the morrow of his graduation, he 
enters the vigorous, bustling life of the energetic West. At the moment of his departure he 
calls on Mrs. Raymond and a significant interview takes place, in which the influence of a wo- 
man of the world enters his life. On the journey’to the West Joyce has a long talk with Ray- 
mond, in which the latter gives his views on various matters, and states the terms on which he 
engages Joyce. Arrived in San Francisco, Joyce sends an exuberant telegram to his mother. 
Joyce enters social life and takes part in a ball at the Golden Gate Ranch. Mina and Joyce 
are drawn unto each other, while Raymond's wife talks of divorce. Mina and Raymond, land- 
ing at Island Rock, are both drowned. Joyce endeavors to save them, and narrowly escapes 
with his own life. After Raymond s death Mrs. Raymond removes to San Francisco, pending 
the settlement of her husband's estate. Pearson, having assumed control of the Pioneer, has 
a stormy interview with Joyce. Mrs. Raymond suddenly decides to sail for Europe ; Joyce, fail- 
ing to agree to her plans, decides to remain with the Pioneer. Stephen proposes to Gladys. 
Joyce meets with the great temptation. Pearl Ripley, a Gaiety Girl, enters into his life. 
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“They are—going to Europe,” he told himself, boyishly, by 
way of explanation of the throb in his throat. ‘‘Mam’selle 
and Stephen, and—Mrs. eer ee ere All are go- 
ing,—ali/” 

He collided with a pedestrian, and looked up unintelligently. 
The rakish laugh of one of his club friends aroused him. He 
was a gay young fellow—Dick Dawson by name—already 
started on the pace that kills. His father was one of the rich 
men of California. His down-grade was paved with gold. 

‘“Well met, old man!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘We’ve a jag on 
for to-night, in the Chinese quarter! I say, what.’s the row? 
You look down in the mouth. A dopy “— of it’s just your 
bracer!” 

Already Joyce had had his nights of initiation, and knew 
“the ropes” of local excess. The atmosphere of San Francisco 
is stimulating socially as well as naturally; and its dashing 
youth of the gilded class live at appallingly high-pressure. 
But Joyce’s feverish instincts were counterbalanced by his Cel- 
tic purity and Puritan calmness. From the’ shallows of revelry 
he had stepped back to sane pleasure. The depths had no hold 
upon him. ' 

“No, Dick,” he said, lifting his hat and passing his hand 
across his eyes like one bewildered. ‘Thanks awfully, but you 
Western boys are too much for me. Don’t paint the town red! 
By-by!” 

Even as he turned aside, Dick was ‘already forgotten. His 
train of thought resumed its interrupted course. <A// were go- 
ing to Europe,—Mam’selle and Stephen,—Mrs. Raymond,—and 
Gladys! Yes, the throb in his throat was for—all! 

But since the throb was becoming an aching sob, it be- 
hooved his pride to remind itself that he mourned not only these, 
but also the dear two from whom death divided him. How 
few months previously Raymond had been his prop and main- 
stay,—Mina’s warm young love, even if not little Mina herself, 
a vital charm, a social chalienge, a human magnet! Yes, it 
was only because Raymond and Mina were dead that the de- 
fault of the living now startled and depressed him! His loss 
was collective,—in this was its. bitterness! Therefore he must 
reconcile himself to it,—individually. This was philosophy, and 
logic ! 

Mawm'selle! Dear, gentle Mam’selle, with the heart of a 
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mother in the spiritual order,—a gentlewoman of ideal refine- 
ment, of stately reserve, of. sensitive delicacy; whose mere 
presence softened the rough edges of his social side, reproach- 
ing his crudeness and arousing the chivalry of his masculine 
nature. In her sorrow for Mina she had appealed doubly to 
his reverence and tenderness. Just to look at her, to speak to 
her, was an ethical education,—an inspiration to soul and heart, 
as well as to gentle manners! Greuze-faced Mam’selle,—how 
he should miss her! Yes, the throb in his throat was for— 
Mam’selle! 

Stephen! After Father Martin and Raymond, Stephen had 
been his ideal of manhood. Even at college, his alumnus-fame 
had awed Joyce; and later, Stephen had conquered at sight. 
His unselfish, tireless service of Mina,—his able devotion to 
Raymond's interests,—his own independent yet subordinated am- 
bitions,—-his social savoir faire ennobled by his exceptionally 
earnest life and reproachless habits,—his dignified courtesy to 
his cousin Imogen, who constantly tried his pride and patience, 
—his fine delicacy with Gladys, which was but the reflection of 
his chivalrous ideals and moral rectitude,—even his simple 
friendliness to Joyce himself, had evoked Joyce’s hero-worship! 
When Stephen was gone, to whom should he live up? His 
club-friends were dashing and reckless ‘“‘ good livers”; the boys 
on the staff, though clean-lived, ambitious, industrious young 
fellows, lacked the principles and conservatism he had admired 
and reverenced in Stephen. Would his single strength stand 
against Dick Dawson and his kind? The throb in his throat 
was for himself,—as well as for Stephen! 

Mrs. Raymond! Joyce slowed in his walk, as his thoughts 
reached Imogen. ‘“‘ Queen Imogen,” he had sometimes called 
her, in secret; and it was as a lost queen, rather than as an 
absent woman, that he believed his heart missed her anticipa- 
tively. Her real effect upon him, the sentiments she aroused 
in him, he had never analyzed. In her presence he was con- 
scious only of a vague unrest, an undefined desire, which he had 
flattered himself. was manly ambition, dashed with the poet’s 
“divine discontent!’’ She had made much of him, made little 
of him; distinguished him, ignored him; allured him, and re- 
pulsed him,—until she had set his mind in a whirl. But in any 
mood, she was still his empress,——his beautiful, brilliant lady of high 
degree, who had opened her gates to him as a social wayfarer, 
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and commanded his life-long fealty. Her imperiousness thrilled, 
even as her fickle favor bewildered him. The loss of such a 
fascinating social force from his life must necessarily leave a 
desolate vacuum. He would be heartless, ungrateful, if his 
throat had not throbbed! But its sob,—was not that for Gladys 
only ? 

Yet at Gladys’ mere name he curbed his thoughts. Gladys, 
even as Mina had prophesied, was not for him, but for Stephen 
to think of! Fair, fine Gladys! He was glad—-of course he 
was glad—that it was as it was, between her and Stephen! 
Good and strong man, pure and tender woman,—surely these 
were destined for each other! For him the girl Gladys Brode- 
rick never really had lived at all; but merely flitted across his 
life like a visible angel,—slow-winged and gracious, yet in- 
tangible, elusive,—a vision only,—even though a vision incar- 
nate ! 

Was the sob in his throat,—which was but the vibration of 
the sob in his heart,—the birth-pang of Joyce’s self-knowledge? 
In any case, a first glimmer,—just the far, faint, apocalyptic 
glimmer of truth,—dawned upon him. 

Mina, dear and sweet and tender as her memory was to 
him, had been but a little alien, a fugitive usurper in his heart, 
whose true love-dreams palpitated between Mrs. Raymond and 
Gladys, like a bird between rose and bud! Soon, both human 
flowers would be transplanted: even as tender little Mina,— 
love’s forerunner,—had departed. His world was laid waste,— 
his youth was desolated. Nothing sweet, nothing beautiful, was 
left him! 

With eyes blurred and throat pulsing, he dashed into the 
elevator running up to his newly-leased chambers. From mod- 
est accommodations in the house of a motherly Irishwoman 
with whom Raymond had placed him with an eye to his all- 
round well-being,—he had changed to a more pretentious suite 
in a somewhat bohemian quarter, throbbing like a vagrant vein 
from the artery of the city. Here, bachelor-apartments and 
studios of the Muses abounded. A reception-room transformed 
by hooks and desk into a library, which also served as a 
dining-room when the public café lost its attractions,—a bed- 
room with bath-extension,—and, the tiniest yet most convenient 
of pantries equipped for gas-stove and chafing-dish experiments, 
represented the suite which, up to this hour, had seemed to 
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Joyce supremely satisfying. But now, for the first time, he 
realized its mockery as a home, its human loneliness, its forlorn 
lack of the social and domestic element. Upon his entrance, 
both the porter at the door and the boy in the elevator had 
addressed him apologetically; but as he stared at them both 
in uncomprehending silence, they had exchanged behind his 
back an uncharitable wink, and relinquished him to his destiny. 
As the iron grating clanked behind him, over-shrilled by the 
boy’s audaciously significant whistle, Joyce found himseif won- 
dering what had been said to him? But the indifferent thought 
passed, for-a blessed inspiration had rushed upon him. He 
would write to his mother, and invite her West for a visit! A 
letter, a check,—and. love would be on its way to him! He 
would tell her that her boy was—lonely ! 

As his key rattled in the lock he remarked, without sur- 
prise, that the library door was already ajar. The engineer had 
a pass-key, and often adjusted the radiators. Undoubtedly he 
was in the room now. But no, it was in darkness! Probably 
he had forgotten to turn the key behind him. Pressing on the 
lights, he sank into his desk-chair just beneath the electric 
bulbs branching, rose-like, from one decorative corner; and 
tossing off his hat, bowed his face on his arms. Yes, a visit 
from his mother would do both her and him worlds of good! 
Even the expectation of welcoming her would stand between 
him and Dick Dawson and his kind,—till his life’s new condi- 
tions were assimilated. ; 

A rippling laugh. mocked his thought. He. glanced up with 
a start, his waking dreams still in his eyes. In his eyes? 
Nay, in his brain, in his heart, in every young, pulsing vein of 
him! Dreaming ?, Of course he was dreaming! 

Outlined against the background of the closed door was a 
girlish figure in an attitude he recognized,—head jauntily 
tilted, hands on hips, toe and heel alternately poising her lis- 
som, restless young body. Her chic automobile travelling-coat 
was open and thrown back, displaying a gray tweed suit with 
mannish shirt-front, and tie with long ends dangling loosely. 
Her mottled gray eyes flashed him a contagious laugh; her 
ruddy brown hair fluffed forward from under her dashing hat; 
her red mouth pouted towards him; her artful dimples, like 
alluring coquettes, danced into full view, then retreated. 

“Well, Mr. Joyce Josselyn,” she said, “I must say you’re 
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cool about meeting your friends all the way from Wyoming! 
I took a cabby to the /Pvoneer, first thing; and then drove 
right here; so I’ve been waiting just horrid hours! The crank 
downstairs didn’t want to let me in; but I told him I was 
your sister and your cousin and your aunt from the East, and 
the all-round relationship squelched him!” 

He had risen slowly, inch by inch, his palms pressed down 
heavily against his desk. His blue eyes,—still fixed incredu- 
lously upon her glowing young face,—were a battle-ground of 
dread and desire. He realized that his lips were parched and 

stiff, his tones unnaturally harsh, as he answered. 
“Pearl,” he said,—‘ this is no place for you. Go,—for your 
own sake,—go!” 

She took a saucily defiant step towards him. Her coat had 
deep pockets, and her hands were now in them; which, with the 
toss of her head and her careless pose, gave her the look of a 
handsome boy. 

“Go? Well, I guess not, after waiting all these hours,— 
not till I’ve had a word with you! You’re not tied to the 
apron-strings of any maiden-aunts, are you, that you’re afraid 
to give a young lady-friend a chair?” ; 

She seated herself, and regarded him curiously. The as- 
. sumed boldness of her face was redeemed and made piquant by 
the real shyness blushing through it. 

“Sit down and make yourself comfortable,” she suggested ; 
“for I’ve lots and lots to tell you! You’re a swell when 
you ’re at home, aren’t you? .Well, /’m a swell, too, you see; 
so you need n’t be one bit ashamed of me! Why don’t you 
ask me how I raised the latest styles,—at the junction,—on 
the Wyoming prairie?” 

Her ringing young voice had a minor note in it. Her 
bright face clouded, while her dimples deepened tremulously. 
She drew a long pin from her hat, and sat before him bare- 
headed, prodding the crown with the glittering gilt spike to 
which her eyes, of a sudden, were lowered. 

“The girls called me ‘Dead Men’s Shoes,’” she said, “till 
I showed I had live feet inside them! I’ve joined the pro- 
fessionm—and my style’s from New York! Do you want to 
hear the story?” 

Leaning his elbow upon his desk, his cheek on his hand, 
Joyce sat tensely, defying his instinct to strain forward,—study- 
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ing her, learning her, resisting her, yielding to her! Her sug- 
gestion of pathos was eloquent of purest womanliness. It 
seemed to redeem—all the rest. 

“T hope your story—is not a sad one, Pearl,” he said, 
gently. 

Her eyes, as they lifted, showed unshed tears; but her 
voice fought its tremor bravely. 

“Sad?” she sighed. ‘Oh, I don’t know! Maybe she’s 
better off,—and m ybe she isn’t. She told me that this life— 
had been a hell to her! I suppose she could n’t go—to much 
worse !”’ 

“ She ?”” he questioned. 

She dropped her: hat to the floor, and sat back with quick 
petulance, ignoring his puzzled inquiry. 

“Isn’t it all a horrid muddle,” she demanded,—‘“ the here, 
—and the hereafter,—especially for us women? Just because 
there’s no answer, what does anything matter? That’s the 
way /’m going to take life!” 

She was serious now, as he had not thought she could be 
serious. In contrast with her coquetry, the change was be- 
wildering. She swung around lithely, resting arm and face on 
the back of her chair. Her profile lost its pertness in a sad 
little pout, as she told her human story. 

“It’s only just—that there’s a girl—in her grave on the 
prairie,” she said:—‘‘the girl who in life—would have come 
West in my place! She got sick in Cheyenne—and the show 
sent her ahead—by the slow, cheap way! She got side-tracked 
at the junction,—and I looked out for her,—till she died there! 
I reckon that’s all about her /” 

“And about—you ?” 

She stripped off her gloves as she turned again to face him, 
and folded her hands on her projecting knee. They quivered 
on its edge, like birds seeking a nest. But Joyce’s hands made 
no effort to meet them. 

“Oh! Me/”.she satirized. ‘‘ Well, I’m not quite through 
with er yet, after all! She was a girl just like me,—with no 
family, and no friends to count: so there was no one to send 
for—and I bought her trunks for the money—that buried her. 
She was my size and style, and her things seemed just made 
for me! That was what first put her show in my head!” 
Her smile was coming in sight again. 
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“I always did love the stage,” she confessed. ‘‘Why not? 
It’s all lights, and music, and flowers. It’s just lovely to look 
across the orchestra, and see the strange faces all smiling, 
smiling at you! And the work has some fizz to it. One 
doesn’t get stagnant. Oh, I’d thought of it often enough be- 
fore! So when the show struck the junction, I went straight 
to the manager, and said, ‘What’s the matter with me?’” 

“Yes! And he?” 

“Looked me over, and said—‘ Not. a little thing!’ He’s a 
daisy, and vows I was born for the stage. I’ve signed for five 
years, for a tour of the world. We’re going from here to 
Australia!” 

Her long story was finished, and she waited expectantly. 
But Joyce’s silence disappointed: her. If she had understood 
its significance she would have been more than content; but in 
her uncertainty it embarrassed and hurt her. Since the day of 
their meeting she had thought much of her “ beauty-boy,’—far 
more than she had realized until this moment, when his lack of 
response discomfited her. The charm of his face, his respon- 
sively high spirits, his youth akin yet differentiated by sex and 
class,—his sympathy and championship,—all had made their 
effect; and she had dreamed girlish dreams, with him for their 
hero! Were her dreams not coming true? 

She had just turned nineteen, and by her orphaned youth’s 
battle with it, knew the world superficially; yet the ingenuous- 
ness of girlhood still survived in her. Her recklessness, if not 
ignorant, was still radically innocent. Religion and convention 
were but prudish names to her; yet her dashing rather than 
sentimental spirit,—her pride not yet softened by tender emo- 
tions,—her spirited nature and coquettish instincts, which, 
though inviting pursuit, leaned to independence rather than to 
surrender,—all had kept her feet in the path of honor, though 
the chasm of peril adjoined it. Hence there was a childlike 
innocence, an ethical ignorance about her present attitude 
towards Joyce, immortally redeeming in the spirit, yet sur- 
passingly touching in a human sense, since the social mistake 
entails a worldly penalty often spared the moral sin. Tradition- 
less, standardless, swayed by her heart, and as yet undistrustful 
of the impulses governing youth and affinity, Pearl faced in 
Joyce’s silence something she did not understand,—an abstract, 
extraneous, arbitrary resistance to which neither his eyes, nor 
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the subtle pulsations that reached her from his heart, offered 
her key or solution. 

She had had a long journey; she was tired and faint from 
excitement and long fasting; above all, her warm young heart 
felt repulsed and lonely,—as much adrift in the human world . 
as a rudderless boat at sea. To find herself only a stranger in 
a strange city, where she had been but too sure a “ young 
gentleman-friend”” awaited her, was a surprise so bitter as to 
seem a tragedy. Was éven the girl in her grave on the prairie 
more desolate than she? 

She stooped for her hat, and as she rose Joyce rose with 
her. This action seemed final, and humiliated as well as 
wounded her. She glanced up proudly to say good-by; but as: 
she met ‘his eyes, her pride forsook her. Tears shimmered 
through her lashes; her lips trembled; her face drooped like 
the face of a child in sorrow. 

“O Joyce!” she cried impulsively, with a sob in her voice, 
“‘aren’t you glad,—just one little bit glad,—to see me?” 

Was it in nature,—in human nature, in masculine nature,— 
not to comfort her? Whether he was glad or sorry, Joyce, in 
truth, did not know. He knew only that a winsome, piquant 
girl,—a distracting feminine incarnation of smiles and tears,—a 
pretty, arch face, flushing and- drooping under his gaze,— 
solicited his favor. 

“Glad, Pearl?” he repeated. ‘Well, I guess/” ' 

And his young arm stole around her. 


The moment in which young souls first meet is at once 
eternal yet fleeting! A lingering pressure as her soft form . 
yielded,—and Joyce, secretly reluctant but exteriorly resolute, 
stood back with a suddenly forbidding air, as if thrusting senti- 
ment behind him. Yet the transient tenderness had left its 
mark. The simplicity of self-unconsciousness no longer existed 
between them. They looked at each other with perplexed eyes, 
each wondering, each questioning, each suddenly fearful of self 
and of each other! Of the two, Pearl’s emotions were the 
more primitive and simple. In the comfort of Joyce’s arm 
around her she had felt all that her girlish heart unconsciously 
longed for,—a sense of. protection, an infusion of strength, a 
sympathy of youth and responsive attraction,—the ‘natural 
woman’s demand from the man:—and here her moral and 
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social ignorance stopped contentedly. But Joyce, less a child 
of nature in cultured mind, though physical ‘manhood remains 
unevoluted, knew, as all awakened souls know, the peril of the 
temptation to which he was yielding; and not only chivalrous 
self-reproach, but likewise a spiritual instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, warned him to retreat in time. In an instant of involun- 
tary introspection he realized that Pearl’s invasion had startled 
and disturbed the masculine tenor of his life; that the trend of 
his recent resolutions was impeded, albeit not unpleasantly,— 
that his invitation to his mother was suddenly in abeyance,— 
implying no noble good! Then if evil to him, the man, was 
threatened,—what of her whose sex, morally, was more delicate 
and susceptible? Poor Joyce struggled bravely ; and an inspira- 
tion rewarded him. He would consign this girl to woman-hands ! 

“Look here, Pearl,” he said, snatching up her bag, from 
which a brass bangle of trunk-checks jingled, “better not be 
herded in with your show-crowd, in San Francisco. Will you 
trust yourself to me, for disposal ?’”” 

“Sure!” she assented, radiantly; smiling over her shoulder 
as she readjusted her hat before the mirror. ‘‘That’s what I 
came for!” . 

“Then come along with me. Have you had your supper?” 

“No, I haven’t! I’m simply starving.” 

“Why, you poor little girl! But there’s a café down stairs. 
We can’t be long, though; or Mrs. Murphy may refuse to let 
us in.” 

“Mrs. Murphy! Goodness! Who’s Mrs. Murphy ?” 

*“ A dear Irishwoman, with whom I boarded before I. came 
here.” 

“Ohl” 

Pearl felt decidedly crestfallen as she swept towards the 
café; though she revived enough to glare haughtily at’ the 
elevator-boy and porter who had resisted her invasion before 
Joyce’s return. Her triumphant reappearance discomfited the 
two gossips, and coerced them, deeply to their disappointment, 
into giving Joyce’s all-round relative the benefit of the doubt. 
Yet Pearl, for once, did not enjoy her victory. The unknown 
Mrs. Murphy was depressing her spirits. How did Mrs. .Murphy 
fit in with Joyce’s recent caress of her? Was he going to 
withdraw just as he had seemed to prove himself the tender 
hero of her girlish dreams? 
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In the brilliant café with its. gilding and mirrors, its flowers 
and fruits, across the dainty table, she faced Joyce almost 
sadly. The glitter of glass and silver and china and damask,— 
the deft attendance of the solicitous waiter, even the rich odors 
and luscious flavors of the feast, failed to satisfy her. In a 
mood more responsive to material spells, she would have ex- 
ulted in these, and in the chat and laughter about her,—in the 
frou-frou of silk on the tessellated marble floor,—in the gaze of 


gay youths whose full-dress somewhat awed her,—in every 
sight and sound and phase of an unfamiliar yet congenial scene 
of luxury! 


But the hunger of her young human heart was now upper- 
most, and physical surfeit only mocked it. Sweeter than any 
delights of the palate, warmer than the glow of the lights, or the 
flame of the lamps under the nickel dishes, was her memory of 
Joyce’s voice and eyes as:his arm had stolen about her. Ex- 
ternals, of a sudden, were but husks and pottage. They seemed 
to intensify the hunger within her! What was life worth, in 
loneliness? What was youth, without love in it? What was 
the world, when one’s heart ached ? 

And why,—oh! why Mrs. Murphy ? 





CHAPTER XVI. 
MRS. MURPHY FORESEES THE TRAGEDY OF COMEDY. 


Joyce was not blind to the admiring glances attracted by 
his companion; and his own admiration quickened, in mascu- 
line consequence. In her usual reckless spirits and coquettish 
mood, whose natural evidences would have been the “ eye- 
makings,” smiles, and seductive head-tossings whereby flirtatious 
- girlhood betrays pleased self-consciousness, Pearl’s bold style of 
beauty and dashing dress would have challenged criticism, even 
in the public café whose patrons were by no means of the 
ultra-conservative social class. As it was, however, she was 
remarked as a handsome, strikingly stylish girl, whose travelling- 
bag suggested that Josselyn was doing the honors to a relative 
from the East: and women and men alike beamed graciously 
upon the attractive young couple. 

But Joyce, for once, left the room without halting to chat 
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at various tables; and disappointed youths who had lingered in 
hopes of a presentation to the “stunning new girl,” exchanged 
glances, and confided to one another, when out of feminine 
hearing, that “Joss kept good things to himself.” 

Joyce had been surprised and puzzled, as well as somewhat 
dangerously charmed, by Pearl’s sudden demureness and dig- 
nity. He had no suspicion of the pain in her heart; and 
ascribed her reserve in public, which pleased his taste, to a 
refinement with which previously he had not accredited her. 
Had her depression endured, he might have discovered his mis- 
take; but to the young and robest; fresh air is a stimulant more 
“heady” than any vintage; and the exhilaration Pearl had 
resisted in an artificial environment conquered her melancholy 
as she faced the night. She insisted upon walking; and Joyce 
was nothing loath to indulge her. The moist chill of the air 
was as delicious to him as to her; and they breathed in deep 
breaths, taking long, buoyant steps in easy unison. Pearl 
had the rare grace of walking perfectly. With head carried 
high, and torso erect yet pliant, she swung along from the hips, 
like a young Greek athlete; and many second looks were 
turned upon her. As they crossed the heart of the city, the 
crowds: were just pouring from theatres and halls; and she 
breasted the human stream with a heart akin to it. The bur- 
den of the isolation of the prairie was lifted from her; and her 
youth effervesced like uncorked wine. 

“Qh, it’s great,” she said, flinging back her coat, as her 
high young chest expanded. ‘‘I got off life’s main-road, side- 
tracked there on the prairie; but now I’ve struck the through- 
line, have n’t I? The city’s the place for us young -ones, isn’t 
it? The dash and fire of youth simply sit all over it. And 
this glittering night-life—isn’t it grand to be really of it? 
The human crowd’s so—alive /” 

“Why, Pearl!” exclaimed Joyce, looking at her with new 
interest. ‘I didn’t know you had all that in you!” 

“ All what, zf you please ?” 

“ All that—feeling,—for things below surfaces!” 

“Oh, no! Girls don’t feel,—of course, poor things! They 
leave feelings and thoughts, and everything fine, to boys whose 
souls soar to—mustaches!” 

Instinctively Joyce’s hand lifted, to give his modest blond 
appendage a guilty pull. Then they laughed gaily together. 
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Passers-by, overhearing the ringing peal, were constrained to 
smile in sympathy. . 

“You didn’t know I fe/t/” emphasized Pearl, with scath- 
ing scorn. “Why, what’s /fe but feeling? What’s art? 
What’s love? What’s anything?” 

“Art?” he repeated, turning frankly surprised eyes on her. 
\“‘Oh,—you mean the dramatic art!” 

“Yep! And all its brothers and sisters, too:—music, pic- 
tures, and the rest, if there is any rest! Say, I know a sight 
more than you seem to think! If you don’t stop talking down 
to me from the top of a college-steeple, you ’ll tumble off and 
hurt your brains!” 

The clang of a passing car drowned Joyce’s disavowals. As 
they crossed the great thoroughfare from one side, they were 
jostled by a crowd from the other. Heavy teams and swift 
carriages hastened in all directions. Shop-windows and en- 
trances were still brilliantly illuminated. From restaurants and 
theatres streamed floods of electric lights. Venders and news- 
boys out-called one another. Men and women of all types met 
in common contact. The air sparkled like the breath of the 
stars. 

A wave of vivid blood dyed Pearl’s face with new beauty. 
Her gray eyes darkened lustrously. 

“It’s just like the theatre!”” she cried; “and the stage is 
like this! That ’s its hold on the people,—and on me/”’ 

“Oh, Pearl,” Joyce said, impulsively thinking aloud; “I 
wish you would drop this stage-business! ” 

“Drop it? My gracious! What for?” 

“Well, it—it is the very worst life for a girl, you know!” 

“Oh, is it? You know an awful lot about it, don’t you, 
now? And if it zs the worst life, who makes itso? The girl,— 
or swell Johnnies, like you?” 

Joyce cleared his throat apologetically. 

“Tt makes me sick,—all this cant against the stage! Why, 
I love it more and more every minute I think about it. Just 
to take it and stand there without saying one word, puts me 
into a perfect fever.” 

Joyce swung her bag restlessly from hand to hand. He be- 
gan to feel that her fever was chronic; and that its heat and 
delirium were contagious. 

“Of course our show’s low,” she admitted. ‘‘ You don’t 
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have to tell me that, thank you! But the stage is just beauti- 
ful, even at the foot; and I couldn’t begin at the top, could 
I? I get /éfe, anyway; concentrated, intensified human life; 
and that’s what I needed to get the dead old prairie out of 
me! One breathes in the lights, and the music,—and the eyes, 
and the heart-beats! Oh, it’s just grand, and glorious, and 


splendid !” 
“Why, Pearl,” repeated Joyce, with a. man’s inaneness in 
the face of feminine surprises. ‘‘ You have the dramatic in- 


stinct,—the artistic temperament. The soul of a real actress is 
in you.” en 

She sunk her hands in her coat-pockets, fingering their silk 
lining with the joy of sense that makes. a cat purr as it pads 
soft textures, and flashed glad eyes on him, gratefully. 

“Have I?” she smiled. ‘Why, that’s jolly, isn’t it? I 
just love to talk to you. You understand,—and draw out 
what’s in me! That’s your—magnetism, I suppose. I’m mag- 
netic, too. It gives one a lot of—power!” 

Joyce, strode straight ahead, his young heart trembling. 
Power? Yes, Pearl had power! He felt it in every tingling 
nerve, in every leaping vein, in every drop of riotous blood 
within him. It was a power he must resist, must defy, must 
conquer or flee. But no,—to flee would be cowardly; he 
would conquer, of course! He swayed closer to her, to prove 
his valor. 

They were nearing the South Park district. The streets 

were darker, unpretentious, deserted.. The din of the traffic on 
the great thoroughfare rumbled monotonously in the distance. 
It undertoned, like an accompaniment, the exultant note of her 
voice. . 
* Power,’ she said;—‘“that’s what a girl needs in this 
men’s world, and I’m going to use mine, you reckon! And 
power isn’t only beauty, though some paint-boxes think so! 
Beauty can’t hold a candle to—heart!” 

His own heart beat so tumultuously that he dared not trust 
his voice to answer. She flashed him a side-glance, and curléd 
her lip saucily. 

“ J would n’t give a cent for a person without a heart,” she 
assured him. ‘A heartless woman’s a doll, and a man’s a 
fish ; and of all things, I do detest fishes!” 

They had reached Mrs. Murphy’s gate, and the dazed Joyce 
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turned in at it with reluctant footsteps. He was wondering 
what in hang he had wanted of Mrs. Murphy? A third party 
is proverbially superfluous. . 

Pearl approved the large, low house standing back from the 
modest street, and, as the door opened, smiled propitiatingly at 
Mrs. Murphy. But Mrs. Murphy’s smile was for Joyce, who 
lagged in the rear, collecting his wits. At first sight, she knew 
Pearl for a “ flibbertigibbet.” 

She had been saying her beads, when the door-bell startled 
her; and they jingled against the knob, now, as she clicked her 
tongue against the roof of her mouth, shaking her head in 
protest against the lateness of the hour. But as Pearl followed 
her into the darkened parlor, which Joyce reilluminated, recklessly 
scraping his match along the panelling,—the girl’s impression 
was strongly favorable; and, indeed, no man, woman or child, 
cat or dog, ever resisted Mrs. Murphy! She was a comely 
woman of such gracious portliness as became her ripe years :— 
fresh-complexioned as a girl, and with dark hair still unsilvered. 
Her eyes, deeply set under a bland, broad forehead, were of 
bright Irish-blue, shadowed by long, heavy lashes, her full lips 
smooth and pink as a kissable baby’s; but the secret of her 
charm was her sweet, maternal expression,—loving, forgiving, 
renunciative,—selflessly tender to all the human world. 

She was dressed in neat black, ornamented by a bogwood 
brooch framing a daguerreotype of her deceased husband, upon 
which her soft chin doubled itself to rest caressingly. This 
brooch was as inseparable from her as her wedding-ring; and 
was said to be a sign of her single-hearted allegiance to the 
departed. Flighty widows were Mrs. Murphy’s detestation ; 
therefore the mischievous Joyce had “teased the life out of 
her,” as she expressed it, on the subject of second husbands. 
Moreover, her delightfully musical intonations and idioms, sug- 
gesting “the brogue” without really pronouncing it, had charmed 
Joyce’s Celtic ear from the first, and tempted him to roguish 
mimicry, which in nowise offended the mimicked ! 

“Well, Mamma Murphy,” announced Joyce, rushing to the 
point, “I just could not sleep nights, thinking of my room 
empty; so I’ve brought you a brand-new boarder. Miss Pearl 
Ripley, Mrs. Murphy!” 

Then his old habit reasserted itself, and with a twinkle in 
his eyes, he struck an attitude before his hostess. 
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“Keep an eye on her-for me, Pearl!’ he cried. ‘ She’s 
the wildest widdy you ever heard of! Every man in the 
house is under the feet of her. What’s that you’re after say- 
ing, Widow Machree ?” 

“Tut, tut, tut,” protested Mrs. Murphy, ignoring his non- 
sense in the desperate resolve to be censorious. ‘Sure and it’s 
not for the gay boy like you, Mr. Joyce, to be presenting 
young girls at this hour of the night! Not the length of her 
bag should she be after trusting you! What call have you 
with her at all?” 

On the altar of good taste,—Pearl being an alien,—Joyce 
sacrificed his lingual temptation; but the spirit of badinage 
survived. 

“Now, Mrs. Murphy,” he said, “don’t take away the 
character of an Irish mother’s son;—and as good a Catholic as 
-you are,—every bit of me!” 

“It’s the heathen you are entirely, then,” refuted Mrs. 
Murphy,—“ sleeping over the holy Mass-time every blessed 
Sunday you stopped with me. Sure it went against my con- 
science to give you your dinner! Which you were never 
known to miss that same!” 

“But you forget my delicate health, Mrs. Murphy ;—which 
covers a multitude of sins!” 

The excited Mrs. Murphy briskly fanned herself with her 
rosary. 

“Delicate, is it? And the appetite of him—” 

“‘ Delicate,” explained Joyce, “in a peculiar, periodical, and 
characteristically masculine way! From Monday to Saturday, 
inclusively, I am as strong as a horse; but on Sunday morning, 
regularly, the Sleeping Sickness prostrates me! In Africa, it is 
fatal: but America has discovered a compound remedy ;—the 
rest-cure, to be taken in bed till noon,—well mixed with the 
Sunday newspapers!” 

Pearl laughed merrily, contentedly rocking herself in an old- 
fashioned chair, and taking an inventory of the room and its 
appointments. The invisible green rep furniture was plentifully 
cushioned; the faint green of the tinted walls was well covered 
by family portraits and devotional engravings: a piano,—the 
central feature,—spoke volumes for Mrs. Murphy’s musical in- 
telligence, since it was neither laden with a job-lot of tone- 
muffling ornaments, nor fitted with painful tightness into an 
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angle of the wall! Flanking the hearth, as well as in the deep 
bay-window, were great pots of trailing and climbing ivy, and 
of brilliant geraniums, the scent of whose leaves was sweetly 
pungent on the air. A black-walnut bookcase at the lower 
end of the room presented an assortment of prayer-books, 
mission-souvenirs, and devotional pamphlets, interspersed by 
bulky volumes of Irish history and song, the family Bible, and 
a dozen big illustrated works such as the dark ages of America 
foisted upon a too open-handed race, as “Catholic publica- 
tions.’ The lower shelves groaned beneath a collection of 
paper-covered literature which would have swelled the Index, 
being the overflow from the rooms of divers masculine boarders 
subject to dissipated states of minds. On the marble mantel 
ticked a self-respecting clock which, since it not only went, but 
likewise kept standard time, Joyce had nicknamed “ The 
Murphy Miracle!” Lastly, the floor was not. rugged, but com- 
pletely carpeted in a monotone of darkest green, running to 
golden arabesques for a border. Ear-rasping floors and feet- 
tripping rugs were not Mrs. Murphy’s idea of a cozy. home-parlor. 

“Please let me stay, dear Mrs. Murphy,” coaxed Pearl, with 
her heart in her eyes. ‘“I’ll be ever so good, truly; though 
of course you must let me have a latch-key, as the theatre’s 
out late nights!” 

“The theatre, is it? And what call have you at the thea- 
tre, saving once in a way? Sure it’s never a_play-actress 
you ’re after being,—a slip of a girl like you!” 

“Not a real actress, yet ;—just in the ‘pictures’ and chorus, 
till after my first season. I’m one of the ‘Comedy Girls!’”’ 

“It’s better you’d be at some good man’s cooking, then! 
A ‘Comedy Girl,,—God bless us!’” 

Joyce detached the checks from Pearl’s bag. 

“Good-night, Mamma Murphy,” he said. “By this time 
to-morrow I’ll find you and Pearl turtle-doves. By the way, 
did I mention that she is my friend from back East? Of 
course I knew any friend of mine would be sure of your wel- 
come! I’ll send up your trunks first thing in the morning, 
Pearl. Or is one of them for the theatre?” 

“Nop! I don’t even know which theatre we’re to play at. 
We’ve got a week off, for dress-rehearsals; and I gave your 
address to the manager for my notice, so he’d know I had a 
pull with the press!” 
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“Oh, did you, now?” gasped Joyce, staring at her with 
startled eyes. 

“Yes! Good of me, wasn’t it? Say, I’ll just go with you 
as far as the gate, while Mrs. Murphy makes up my room!” 

“Hear the impudence of her,—and never passing the ques- 
tion if I’d a room in the house,” smiled Mrs. Murphy, hospi- 
tality radiating from her, as she rose. 

But looking from the stairs, over her shoulder, through the 
open door, at the young couple sauntering down the path, her 
face became serious, and her kind eyes troubled. Her mother- 
heart feared for both. 

“It’s ‘friends’ they’re after thinking themselves, poor 
young creatures!” she soliloquized. ‘But sure it’s the friend- 
ship called love that I see in the eyes of them, and their inno- 
cence never knowing it! He’s the grand boy, entirely,—not 
for her, nor the likes of her,—a ‘Comedy Girl,’ God save her! 
Sure it’s the comedies like her that make the tragedies of the 
world! It’s with Father Tracy himself I’ll be consulting, be- 
fore ever she’s up in the morning!” 

Yet the moon and the stars looking down through the pure, 
calm night—the winds listening at the gate,—saw and heard 
nothing evil! The glow of life, the bliss of youth, the human 
heart-beats that sway the world, and glad young voices plan- 
ning innocent pleasures,—what possible harm in these? Both 
swung on the gate, with interlaced arms folded on it. Smiling 
eyes and lips and soft young cheeks were near; yet they parted 
unsentimentally, undemonstratively, with lightest words and 
gayest laughter. If Tragedy lurked near, it was with hidden 
face. It was Comedy’s carnival hour. 

The gate clicked, the front door banged with a force that 
made the scandalized Mrs. Murphy drop the pillow she was 
shaking ; swift feet ran up the stairs; and into the room danced 
Pearl, clapping her hands as she whirled about on the Oriental 


matting. 
“Oh, what a pretty room!” she exclaimed, taking in its 
spacious squareness with one observant glance. “I adore 


straw matting; it’s so cool to the feet;—brass beds are just 
nobby,—and cretonne is as fresh as peach-blossoms!. It just 
looks as though my beauty-boy had lived here before me! 
Is n’t he the geachiest thing, Mrs. Murphy ?” 

She tossed off her hat, flung her coat after it, thumped her 
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bag upon the toilette-table, and slipping her arm about Mrs. 
Murphy’s ample waist, twirled her away from the bed she was 
making, towards each article of furniture, as she designated it. 

“Just to think,” she laughed, “that my beauty-boy pattered 
along this matting,—stared out of these windows through these 
very lace curtains,—rocked in this comfy chair with his heels 
up on that one,—looked at these pretty pictures of—O dear !— 
little Samuel and all his relations, are n’t they ?—dreamed on 
this snuggly pillow, with his cheek just here, where this kissy 
little dent is,—and admired himself in this flattering mirror! 
See the little bit of a crack that he stared it into, Mrs. Mur- 
phy! Even a glass can’t stand masculine vanity!” 

So the room which had been Joyce’s, but which now was 
Pearl’s, resounded, in spite of Mrs. Murphy’s secret protests and 
misgivings, with happy laughter; while the room which Pearl 
had invaded, now re-entered by Joyce alone, seemed oppressively 
empty and silent. He stood looking about it, disconsolately—a 
solitary figure—after turning on the lights. 

“Why, how lonely it looks without Pearl,” he murmured. 

Lonely ? 

The spoken word, striking on his ear, wakened slumbering 
memory. Suddenly his thoughts reverted to all that the sur- 
prise and fever of the evening had tempted him to forget,— 
to the social loneliness indeed before him, when the Raymond 
house should be closed, and his friends departed: when Mam’- 
selle and Stephen no longer stimulated his soul and manliness, 
and Mrs. Raymond and Gladys ceased to divide his thoughts 
and heart. 

A surge of anticipative regret momentarily overwhelmed 
him :—-then, across the “ glittering horseshoe’s” foreground, the 
face of Pearl Ripley outlined itself, in a tempting mental pic- 
ture. 

All the youth in Joyce,——all its impulse of revolt against 
solitude and heartache, all its passion for pleasure, all its heed- 
less rashness, its recklessness of consequences, instinctively re- 
sponded to the laughing, luring vision. He recalled the mo- 
ment when his arm had encircled her, and contrasted with its 
sweet human nearness his present isolation. That she did not 
appeal to him like his friends of finer type was an argument in 
Pearl’s favor, rather than against her. With her he found re- 
laxation, refreshing freedom, and vent for impulse,—-the com- 
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plement of man’s social side, whose demand is more vital than 
the gentleman’s ! 

A glorious girl with whom to tread the plane of rational 
human association, undevitalized by artificial social conventions,— 
this was the light in which Joyce saw the Pearl of his future ;— 
and who shall cast a stone at his ingenuous vision ? 

But ah, for youth’s ideals when they meet reality! Ah, for 
the human pride that doubts not its own strength! Ah, for the 
man and woman who trust to self and each other,—not to 
God! As the child and the fire, as the moth and the flame,— 
are such souls in the toils of the tempter. 


Joyce Josselyn, indeed, would miss the Raymond household ; 
—but Pearl Ripley’s ‘ beauty-boy” would not be lonely! For 
the life of the greenroom laughs at solitude; and lower bohemia, 
till the evanescent bubble of its pleasure is pricked, is a merry 
and witching country. The glamour of its footlights dazzles 
young eyes; and in young hearts, its music blends love-songs 
with dance-tunes. 

The gloom and the silence that lie just beyond them,—for- 
give youth, that it foresees not these! 


END OF PART II. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN MODERN POETRY. 


BY FRANK WATERS. 


fi HERE is a certain class of persons who will tell 
you that the age of poetry is past. This, they 
say, is a practical age—scientific, commercial, 
industrial, co-operative; an age which deals 
2 with the hard facts of things, and which has 
no time for empty imaginings or subtle refinements of senti- 
ment. Now, that such persons are wrong all around it does 
not need a Solomon, neither “a Daniel come to judgment,” to 
decide: simply, they understand neither themselves nor others, 
nor the great God-scheme of things wherein they form so many 
parts to the mighty whole stretching beyond all parts or parti- 
tion. On the one hand, they do not apprehend, and therefore 
grossly misuse, the term “ practical,” which has a meaning im- 
measurably wider than that assigned it by them; while as to 
the nature of essential fact they stand conspicuously blind, mis- 
taking means for ends, and passing shows for solid fixed entities. 
On the other hand, so far are they from being correct in their 
statement of the presently-existent situation, that we need but 
a moment’s glance at recent and current fields of literature to 
show us conclusively that while, it must be admitted, there 
stands out for the moment no one great and commanding 
figure upon the horizon of poetry, yet surely never before was 
there an age which witnessed so large an output in this direc- 
tion, or could lay claim to a body of minor poets in number 
so abounding and, in lyric verse, so felicitous of execution. 
No, the age of poetry is not past; and it is entirely safe 
to say that it never will pass, “even to the consummation of 
the world,” For the vaison d’ttre of poetry lies in the very 
essence of things—in the nature of God and man alike; and, 
to eliminate it, you must destroy a universe; you must wreck 
things down from their foundation upward; you must strike at 
the living heart of things, erase the true, the beautiful, and the 
good, and reduce all to one brute-level of universal degrada- 


tion. 
° 
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For, what zs poetry? In its more restricted sense, it is the 
grandest, and the most widely-reaching in its influence, of all 
the arts—as it were the foundation, at once, and the keystone, 
to them all: par excellence, the Art Divine. We may call 
music the poetry of sound; sculpture, the poetry of moulded 
form; painting, the poetry of color in harmonious grouping of 
tint and of design; and architecture, the poetry of building. 
But poetry itself is, in the wider meaning and manifestation, a 
power which works through them all, yet remains itself, and is 
in itself capable of moving men with something of the com- 
bined effect of all these. It can sway with the grand harmonies 
of music, being itself the living harmony of thought and emo- 
tion, whether merely felt within or linked to the appropriate 
- external expression. It can call up before the mind’s eye forms 
more living and breathing than those that spring to being on 
the painter's magic canvas, or take symmetry and feature be- 
neath the moulding hand of the sculptor. And what architect 
can group and mass, in long years, such heavenward piles as 
the poet may build up with adjusted words within the little 
compass of an hour ? 

A poet of to-day calls this great power 


“ce 


the essence of the Beautiful, 
The high interpreter ’twixt man and Love,” 


and well exclaims: 


“O God, it is a glorious gift, 

That of the master-poet’s art, 

Whereon Thy Spirit doth uplift 
The human mind and heart, 

And, setting them in essence free 
From jurisdiction of the clay, 

Dost thrill with kiss of Deity 
The nature Love would sway.” 


And herein he sums up for us the very real and practical 
utility of poetry; for it is, in all noble manifestations of it, 
most genuinely the very voice of. God to man—the native 
tongue of Him who is Himself the Master-Poet of the universe: 
the “Maker” whose mighty work is—Himself and His creation. 
For God is no mere scientist; nor is his work a mere soulless 
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mechanism ; it is a living organic whole, wherein he expresses 
himself with divine glory and clearness for those who care to 
see, and in the framing and scheme of which he allots a high 
utilitarian value to Truth, and Beauty, and Good far beyond that 
of the so-called “practical,” when this is taken as meaning 
simply the physical, material, and work-day things of life. It 
being an integral part of his nature to thus express himself to 
himself and others, is a guarantee to us that the age of poetry 
can never pass while man is man and God is God. In short, 
the “facts” of life are not solely the things which we can 
grasp and handle, nor are its “utilitarian” pursuits confined 
to mere money-getting, scientific cultivation of knowledge, or 
other such things. Away beyond these in even practical value 
to the world are the diligent conservation and cultivation of 
noble thought“and sentiment issuing to noble action—things 
which are of the very soul and substance of poetry, their 
natural and: true expression and efficient sustenance. 

Through the preacher and the religious writer God appeals 
to man by what we may call the didactic method. Through the 
artist—but most eminently through the poet—He, the Supreme 
Artist, the Arch-Poet, approaches his fallen creature by the 
great and moving power of the artistic. The preacher speaks 
direct of the moral or spiritual topic in hand. The poet, if he 
be a master in his art, does not: his first care must be to 
shape a perfect work of art—of adjusted symmetry and beauty; 
but this (if he be God-minded) he will inform with a soul of 
spiritual meaning self-expounding. And here is where one of 
the great uses of poetry comes in; for while there are count- 
less numbers whom neither preacher nor religious writer can in 
any way approach—because they will not be approached by 
these—yet the same persons may be facilely alive to impres- 
sion through their artistic side. True, again, the poet is by 
no means always God-minded, for man stands not alone; he 
is a living centre open to the direct influence of Godhead 
on the one side and of the adversary on the other. And as 
there is a beauty clearly divine, and what the French well term 
a beauty of the devil: which is to say, a beauty good in es- 
sence but evil in act and effect, so there is no less a poetry 
which speaks aright and silver-tongued of things celestial, and 
a poetry inspired direct from the very pit of hell. 

This being so, we may congratulate ourselves that, in look- 
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ing over the field of modern English poetry, we find its lead- 
ing exponents—and there have been great ones among us—so 
eminently spiritual and noble in aim and utterance; so inwardly 
imbued with the spirit of Christian teaching; true prophets and 
seers of God in their own way, and filled at times with the 
living breath of his quickening spirit. It is particularly to this 
notable phase of their work that I would herein direct atten- 
tion; but before going further I must premise that when I 
speak of English poetry I mean poetry written in the English 
tongue; and I use the word modern in a strictly limited sense, 
as applying to the just bypast generation of poets, who have 
left a vacancy in this field the more striking because of the 
impressive figures who lived and wrought there, most of them, 
even well within our own day. 

In ruder ages poetry was the language of sentiment and 
emotion; it dealt little with thought, in the severer acceptation 
of that term, being imaginative or passionate, but in nowise 
philosophical or purely intellectual. As time passed, and men 
grew in culture, the natural tendency was to introduce a soul 
of deeper meaning, as when we find Spenser trying to inculcate 
moral and spiritual truths under guise of his great allegory. 
But, on the whole, poetry remained as a language set apart to 
the things of the heart, and not meant for appeal in any direct 
way to the head, or thinking faculty. Yet the tendency to 
enlarge the sphere of the godlike art in this direction con- 
tinued, until it attained to an unhappy culmination in the so- 
called classic era—the age of Pope and Dryden—when the head 
thrust the heart aside from poetry, and practically kiiled the 
latter, reducing it from poetry to verse—verse penetrating, 
acute, philosophical, if you will, but unemotional, cold, rigid, 
and artificial: the very antithesis of poetry in its higher mean- 
ing and truer manifestation. Then came the reaction from dead 
verse to living poetry once more; begun by Cowper, and car- 
ried to its splendid consummation in the days of Wordsworth, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats. Yet while these restored a lost art, 
they carried with them a good deal of the moralizing and 
philosophical strain of the classicists, though in very different 
manner. But it was reserved to their successors, the men of 
yesterday, Tennyson, Longfellow, Browning—and with them one 
most notable woman, the: glorious poetess, Elizabeth Barrett 


Browning, “‘Shakspere’s daughter”—to handle poetry as a fit- 
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ting vehicle for the most abstruse speculation, for expression of 
the subtlest and deepest metaphysical and theological truths, for 
appeal to head and heart together, of head to heart, moreover, 
and of heart to head; and doing all this as perfect artists, who 
blend thought and emotion to a perfect artistic unison, so that 
their poetry is truly the very highest and most artistic, as it is 
also the subtlest, profoundest, and most suggestive, expression 
of both intellect and emotion working at and to their loftiest 
and grandest development. 

It would be an interesting and a nobly profitable study to 
examine into the religious and intellectual philosophy of these 
great and notable poets; for they were largely God-inspired, 
and sang with trained skill the things of God. But the object 
of this article is not so much to attempt any analysis of this 
kind as to point out the practical good we should derive from 
the work of these, God’s messengers to men, clothing his words 
in noble guise, and worthy, sure, of at least a modest place in 
the great temple of the utilitarian as raising men’s souls to 
higher levels, refining their hearts, and enlarging their lives— 
things surely of some practical value. 

It is in furtherance of this special object that I have selected 
for illustration that one among our modern singers whose work 
appeals to the largest audience, and whose words have become 
household words of cheering and sustaining power to countless 
thousands, alike of the most cultured and the simplest readers, 
wherever the English language is spoken: him who stands easily 
first of American poets and men of letters—the great and good 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Not philosophically so profound 
and searching as his compeers, he is to the full as true and 
exquisite a poet; and it is largely due to his very simplicity of 
aim and lucid clearness of expression that he makes so strong 
and wide an appeal to the hearts of men, and through their 
hearts to that moral intellect which takes cognizance of right 
and wrong. In this respect he is a striking type of his class, 
being a true preacher and teacher, yet a most artistic one, 
whose message, received at first for its consummate beauty of 
diction, sinks at unaware into the soul, and therein germinates 
to growth of Godward thought and emotion. 

Perhaps the one most notable characteristic of Longfellow’s 
work, on its spiritual side, is the eminently Christian nature of 
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it. And this shows the more remarkable and admirable when 
we remember that the man was not himself formally a Chris- 
tian; to him, or at least to the creed in which he was brought 
up, ‘‘the white Christ”? stands not forth as the Son of the liv- 
ing God, but merely as the grandest and most perfect figure 
amid the sons of men. Yet you would never surmise this from 
Longfellow’s poems; and as a matter of fact I do believe that 
while, through force of early training and long association, the 
poet’s intellect continued to give a kind of formal, perfunctory 
adherence to his Unitarian creed, the heart did more and more 
contradict this, making him a Christian of pure instinct—thor- 
oughly at one with the spirit of Christianity, though not for- 
mally of its body. Take, for instance, his poem, ‘“ Blind Bar- 
timeus”; it is Christian to the core. Or again, in “ The Golden 
Legend” turn to Elsie’s prayer before the crucifix, or to the 
exquisite little story of the Bridegroom and the King’s Daughter: 
it is no Unitarian who is thinking and feeling there, and ex- 
pressing himself right delicately and nobly. 

In truth, Longfellow was not only an instinctive Christian: 
he was in the widest way genuinely Catholic in sympathy with 
all that is true and good, and altogether free from anything 
like sectarian narrowness. And you will accordingly find him 
display a remarkable familiarity with the teachings and usages 
of the Roman Catholic Church, whose spiritual doctrines and 
splendid ceremonial had an evident and strong attraction for 
him, as has happened with so many of his fellows in the tune- 
ful brotherhood. ‘‘The Golden Legend” illustrates this in 
many beautiful passages; and while some too thin-skinned 
Roman Catholic critics have censured him because his pictures 
of monastic life in that poem are not all of its better side, I 
think he is the rather to be admired ftorasmuch as that, while - 
not blind to the many abuses which from time to time grew 


‘into historic facts, he sees with as clear vision the true and 


noble side to a phase of life wherewith outsiders are as a rule 
so less than little in sympathy. 

In “Evangeline” you will find further exemplification of 
this same familiarity with things Roman Catholic. How well 
he touches-in the figure of the good pastor of Grand-Pré, and 
the affectionate reverence with which he is greeted by his 


flock : 
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““Solemnly down the street came the parish priest, and the 


children 

Paused in their play to kiss the hand he extended to bless 
them. 

Reverend walked he among them: and up rose matrons and 
maidens, 


Hailing his slow approach with words of affectionate welcome.” 


Indeed, as far as the religious tone of it goes, the poem 
might have been written by a Roman Catholic. And you will 
find elsewhere the same intimate familiarity breaking out in 
detached phrases or figures; as when he says, in ‘‘ King Olat’s 
Christmas ”— 


“Then over the waste of snows 
The noonday sun uprose, 
Through driving mists revealed, 
Like the lifting of the Host, 
By incense-clouds almost ” 
Concealed.” 


The figure is a remarkable one, and shows an inwardly Catho- 
lic bent of mind in him who could use it. 

Want of space will not permit me to make a study, such 
as I could wish, of this great poet’s work in his art. At most, 
this article is meant to be merely suggestive—to turn the at- 
tention of others-to a field of study which will richly repay the 
cultivation. Those who may desire to look further into this 
great subject of the religious. element in recent English poetry 
will find food for investigation in Stopford Brooke’s late publi- 
cation, Religion in Literature, and in Bishop Carpenter’s book, 
The Religious Spirit in the Poets. But the best way is, to read 
the poets themselves, and lay their living words to heart. Nor 
of these is there one more fruitful of practical good to the 
reader than is he whose work I have picked and chosen for 
special citation because of that very fact. He is a true Chris- 
tian teacher; and the whole bent of his life and writings is so 
well summed up in that most characteristic poem of his, the 
noble “ Psalm of Life,” that I cannot, perhaps, close my re- 
marks in any more fitting way than by quoting from the same. 
For surely even Longfellow himself never wrote to better pur- 
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pose, or more felicitously packed a whole philosophy of noble 
and Christian living into the modest compass of a few masterly 


lines, than when he said: 


“Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
‘Life is but an empty dream!’ 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


“Life is real! Life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not its goal: 
‘Dust thou art, to dust returnest,’ 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


“Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


“Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait.” 


So be it! 
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1. Deshon: Sermons for all the Sundays of the Ecclesiastical Year, and the Princi- 
pal Festivals; 2. Gannett: Friars and Filipinos; 3. Hetzenauer: Wesen 
und Principien der Bibelkritik auf Katholischer Grundlage ; 4. Blarc: Réper- 
toire Bibliographique des Auteurs et des Ouvrages Contemporains de Langue 
Frangaise ou Latine ; 5. Weinstock: Jesus the Jew, and Other Addresses ; 
6. Sabatier: Sancti Francisci Legende Veteris Frogmenta Quedam; 7. 
Hedges: Statistics concerning Education in the Philippine Islands ; 8. aa 
The Coastof Freedom ; 9. Kershaw: A Catholic History of Our Country ; 1 
Dale: Zhe Sacristan’s Manual; 11. Stokes: Zen Common Trees; 12. m8 
dans: Zhe Danger of Youth and a tried Antidote; 13. Jackson: From 
Hearth to Cloister ; 14. Lowrie: Monuments of the Early Chu: ch; 15. Fitz- 
patrick: Our Lady and the Eucharist; 16. McLaws: Jezebel: A Romance 
in the Days when Ahab was King of Israel; 17. Stephen: George Eliot; 18 
— Sally Cavanagh ; or, The Untenanted Graves. 








1.—What makes Father Deshon’s sermons* especially at- 
tractive is their direct and practical bearing on the life of 
souls. Father Deshon is an old missionary, and has had a 
life-long experience both in preaching and directing souls, and 
these sermons are. the best flowering of his life’s work. There 
is, moreover, about them a quaint mystical flavor that comes 
from an intimate acquaintance with the old writers of ascetical 
theology. 

Most priests find a sermon that stimulates their own thoughts 
the only one of value. To have this stimulating quality a ser- 
mon must have an original character, and there must be about 
it a certain attractive flavor of simplicity and directness. Father 
Deshon’s sermons possess these qualities in a most eminent 
degree. 


2.—There does not appear to be any very good reason why 
Dr. Rizal’s Tagalog novel t should not have been left to slum- 
ber in its original idiom. [It is neither a well-written novel nor 
does it possess the merit of even fairly representing the condi- 
tion of affairs among the Tagalogs. Like novels of its kind, it 
purposely exaggerates certain degenerate traits of character, or 


* Sermons for all the Sundays of the Ecclesiastical Year, and the Principal Festivals. For 
the use of Parish Priests and for Private Reading. By Very Rev. George Deshon, of the 
Paulist Fathers. Cloth, 500 pages, $1.00. New York: Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West 
6oth Street. . 

t Friars and Filipinos. An abridged translation of Dr. José Rizal’s Tagalog novel, Noli 
Me Tangere. By Frank Ernest Gannett. New York: Lewis Scribner & Co. 1902. 
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twists out of all semblance to reality certain customs of the 
people. It is written by a man who had personally suffered at 
the hands of constituted authority, and whose motives of re- 
venge and antagonism are plainly evident. The original novel 
was so obscene in parts that the translator showed his good 
judgment in cutting these parts out. Novel-readers in English 
‘would not stomach the coarse immorality of Rizal’s original 
chapters. Rizal is, moreover, a defamer of his own race and 
country when he pretends that he gives a picture of the Fili- 
pino people. It has been constantly asserted that the Filipinos 
are sensitive, refined, lovers of music and of gentle home living. 
The most refined people under Rizal’s pen are vulgar and 
coarse in their brutality. Dofia Consolacion is the wife of the 
Alferez of the town. Her husband says to her, ‘ Oh, shut 
your mouth, or I’ll kick you till you do”; “You want me to 
smash you,” he said, clinching his fists; ‘“‘Open that door or 
I’ll break your skull’; he howled, pounded, and kicked the 
panels’; and he proceeds to give his readers, with an abundance 
of such delectable phrases, an account of a little family brawl 
in high life which would not be witnessed in the lowest slums 
of any American city. And this is the best he has to say of 
his own people. 

There is a great deal of nonsense in talking about Rizal as 
the Washington of his people. Rizal may have been an edu- 
cated man, but his coarse vulgarity is constantly coming to the 
surface. When he is stripped of the little glamour of romance 
that surrounds his name, and one sees the real man, there is 
not much else found in him but a man of obscene speech, of 
low life, a contemner of things sacred. At least this is the im- 
pression his novel makes on the reader. We liked the hero 
Rizal, but his novel shows that his feet are of clay, and his 
heart, well, of just mud. 


3.—Pére Hetzenauer, who is known to Scripture students as 
the editor of a critical edition of the Greek New Testament, 
compresses into a small volume* the principles that at once 
guide and threaten the Catholic investigator into Biblical prob- 
lems. Naturally the author’s arsenal is found in the Tridentine 
and Vatican decrees, and in Leo XIII.’s Providentissimus Deus. 
From these sources he lays down, with a great deal of precision 


* Wesen und Principien der Bibelkritik auf Katholischer Grundlage. Von P. Michael Het- 
zenauer, O.C. Innspriick: Wagner’sche Universitaits-Buchhandlung. 1900. 
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and a not notably modest finality, the measure of freedom per- 
mitted to Catholics who give themselves to the explaining of 
Biblical problems, whether in higher or in lower criticism. It is 
with this latter—that is to say, with textual criticism—that his 
book is especially concerned. Pére Hetzenauer is a rigid con- 
servative, and those who delight in the spectacle of advanced 
Catholic scholars bleeding from the bludgeon of condemnation 
will find in his pages many a reason for the hope that is in 
them. Others, who wish the field of open questions to be not 
narrowed but rather untrespassed by a zealous orthodoxy, will 
find lim sorrowful reading indeed. The last section of the vol- 
ume is occupied with a discussion of the Joannine text of the 
Three Witnesses. Pére Hetzenauer there leaves the question 
almost untouched upon critical grounds, but is very. diffuse in 
proving that the memorable decree of the Inquisition in this 
matter is absolutely final and irrevocable, and literally binding. 

The book is written in a very clear and easy German style 
—what there is of it not composed of Latin quotations from 
the Canones et Decreta—and would be a fit reference-book for 
the Scripture course of almost any Catholic seminary. In con- 
clusion we cannot help observing that an author who gives a 
Scriptural bibliography which consists of exactly fifty-seven 
books comes very near to achieving distinction for prodigious 
ridiculousness. Nor is the diversion produced by the situation 
at all composed by the naive remark that these were all the 
works in that department to be found in the library of the 
author’s monastery at Innspriick. 


4 —A book of convenient size* giving the authors and the 
works of the contemporary literature in French and Latin would 
be a reference work which we might say no advanced student 
could dispense with. But a condition absolutely necessary to 
the utility of such a bibliography is that it be complete. 
Nothing is more irritating than to consult a work of an ency- 
clopedic nature and find that it omits the very reference one 
is seeking, though the compiler and publishers of the work 
have given assurances that it exhausts the matter whereof one 
desires information. This deficiency is a very grave one, and 
we regret to find it in this work of the Abbé Blanc. His de- 
sign was so good, and the help he proposed to confer on stu- 


* Répertoire Bibliographique des Auteurs et des Ouvrages Contemporains de Langue Francaise 
ou Latine. Par lAbbé Elie Blanc. Paris: Librairie Vic et Amat. 
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dents so exceptionally valuable, that it is nothing else than a 
misfortune that he should have fallen short. Think of consult- 
ing the name of Louis Duchesne, and discovering among his 
writings no mention of the Liber Pontificalis! Think of looking 
in vain under the Abbé Loisy’s name for any notice of his 
histories of the canon! These are incredible oversights. We 
urge the Abbé Blanc to revise his work at once. If it were 
but perfect in the field it aims to cover, it would be, as we 
have said, a desk-companion to every one whose studies take 
him into modern French or Latin literature. 


5—Under the title of Jesus the Jew* Mr. Harris Wein- 
stock, of California, has published a scries of addresses de- 
livered by him before the Stanford University. The general 
purpose of these addresses is to explain the attitude of the 
Jew in relation to the great religious questions with which he 
is associated in the religious history of the world. David Starr 
Jordan, who writes the preface, while he says Mr. Weinstock 
is ‘‘a most worthy representative of the Jewish people in 
America,” places him in the category of a ‘“ Jewish liberal.” 
This is very evident from the tone of the addresses, many of 
which are a plea for a suppression of differences of a dogmatic 
sort and a recognition of what is good in both Christianity and 
Judaism. 

The theme of the first address is that it was Paul that 
broadened out Christianity and made it a world-wide religion 
for the Gentiles as well as the Jews. If Christ had his way, 
he would have preached only to the lost sheep of the fold of 
Israel. 

This thesis can scarcely be maintained in the face of the 
commission to the Apostles “to preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” The fact that the Son of God became Man to re- 
deem all mankind is written broad across the evangelistic writ- 
ings. He preached to the Jews and tried hard to call back 
the nation to the recognition of his Messiahship, but he was 
rejected. The official and authoritative statement of the high- 
priest, speaking for the nation, in the judgment hall of Pilate, 
when he said “We have no king but Cesar,” was the final 
rejection of the Messias, and since then, as a nation, they have 
had no king nor any priesthood, and within a month after that 


* Jesus the Jew, and Other Addresses. By Harris Weinstock. New York and London: 
Funk and Wagnalls Company. 
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1.—What makes Father Deshon's sermons* especially at- 
tractive is their direct and practical bearing on the life of 
souls. Father Deshon is an old missionary, and has had a 
life-long experience both in preaching and directing souls, and 
these sermons are the best flowering of his life’s work. There 
is, moreover, about them a quaint mystical flavor that comes 
from an intimate acquaintance with the old writers of ascetical 
theology. 

Most priests find a sermon that stimulates their own thoughts 
the only one of value. To have this stimulating quality a ser- 
mon must have an original character, and there must be about 
it a certain attractive flavor of simplicity and directness. Father 
Deshon’s sermons possess these qualities in a most eminent 
degree. 


2.—There does not appear to be any very good reason why 
Dr. Rizal’s Tagalog novel ¢ should not have been left to slum- 
ber in its original idiom. [It is neither a well-written novel nor 
does it possess the merit of even fairly representing the condi- 
tion of affairs among the Tagalogs. Like novels of its kind, it 
purposely exaggerates certain degenerate traits of character, or 
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twists out of all semblance to reality certain customs of the 
people, It is written by a man who had personally suffered at 
the hands of constituted authority, and whose motives of re- 
venge and antagonism are plainly evident, The original novel 
was so obscene in parts that the translator showed his good 
judgment in cutting these parts out, Novel-readers in English 
would not stomach the coarse immorality of Rizal's origina! 
chapters, Rizal is, moreover, a defamer of his own race and 
country when he pretends that he gives a picture of the Fili- 
pino people, It has been constantly asserted that the Filipinos 
are sensitive, refined, lovers of music and of gentle home living. 
The most refined people under Rizal's pen are vulgar and 
coarse in their brutality. Dofia Consolacion is the wife of the 
Alferezs of the town. Her husband says to her, “ Oh, shut 
your mouth, or I'll kick you till you do”; ‘ You want me to 
smash you,” he said, clinching his fists; ‘“‘Open that door or 
I'll break your skull’; he howled, pounded, and kicked the 
panels’; and he proceeds to give his readers, with an abundance 
of such delectable phrases, an account of a little family brawl 
in high life which would not be witnessed in the lowest slums 
of any American city. And this is the best he has to say of 
his own people. 

There is a great deal of nonsense in talking about Rizal as 
the Washington of his people. Rizal may have been an edu- 
cated man, but his coarse vulgarity is constantly coming to the 
surface. When he is stripped of the little glamour of romance 
that surrounds his name, and one sees the real man, there is 
not much else found in him but a man of obscene speech, of 
low life, a contemner of things sacred. At least this is the im- 
pression his novel makes on the reader. We liked the hero 
Rizal, but his novel shows that his feet are of clay, and his 
heart, well, of just mud. 


3.—Pére Hetzenauer, who is known to Scripture students as 
the editor of a critical edition of the Greek New Testament, 
compresses into a small volume* the principles that at once 
guide and threaten the Catholic investigator into Biblical prob- 
lems. Naturally the author’s arsenal is found in the Tridentine 
and Vatican decrees, and in Leo XIII.’s Providentissimus Deus. 
From these sources he lays down, with a great deal of precision 


* Wesen und Principien der Bibelkritik auf Katholischer Grundlage. Von P. Michael Het- 
zenauer, O.C. Innspriick: Wagner'sche Universitats-Buchhandlung. 1g00. 
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and a not notably modest finality, the measure of freedom per- 
mitted to Catholics who give themselves to the explaining of 
Biblical problems, whether in higher or in lower criticism. It is 
with this latter—that is to say, with textual criticism—that his 
book is especially concerned. Pére Hetzenauer is a rigid con- 
servative, and those who delight in the spectacle of advanced 
Catholic scholars bleeding from the bludgeon of condemnation 
will find in his pages many a reason for the hope that is in 
them. Others, who wish the field of open questions to be not 
narrowed but rather untrespassed by a zealous orthodoxy, will 
find him sorrowful reading indeed. The last section of the vol- 
ume is occupied with a discussion of the Joannine text of the 
Three Witnesses. Pére Hetzenauer there leaves the question 
almost untouched upon critical grounds, but is very. diffuse in 
proving that the memorable decree of the Inquisition in this 
matter is absolutely final and irrevocable, and literally binding. 
The book is written in a very clear and easy German style 
—what there is of it not composed of Latin quotations from 
the Canones et Decreta—and would be a fit reference-book for 
the Scripture course of almost any Catholic seminary. In con- 


clusion we cannot help observing that an author who gives a 
Scriptural bibliography which consists of exactly fifty-seven 
books comes very near to achieving distinction for prodigious 
ridiculousness. Nor is the diversion produced by the situation 
at all composed by the naive remark that these were all the 
works in that department to be found in the library of the 
author’s monastery at Innspriick. 


4 —A book of convenient size * giving the authors and the 
works of the contemporary literature in French and Latin would 
be a reference work which we might say no advanced student 
could dispense with. But a condition absolutely necessary to 
the utility of such a bibliography is that it be complete. 
Nothing is more irritating than to consult a work of an ency- 
clopedic nature and find that it omits the very reference one 
is seeking, though the compiler and publishers of the work 
have given assurances that it exhausts the matter whereof one 
desires information. This deficiency is a very grave one, and 
we regret to find it in this work of the Abbé Blanc. His de- 
sign was so good, and the help he proposed to confer on stu- 
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dents so exceptionally valuable, that it is nothing else than a 
misfortune that he should have fallen short. Think of consult- 
ing the name of Louis Duchesne, and discovering among his 
writings no mention of the Liber Pontificalis! Think of looking 
in vain under the Abbé Loisy’s name for any notice of his 
histories of the canon! These are incredible oversights. We 
urge the Abbé Blanc to revise his work at once. If it were 
but perfect in the field it aims to cover, it would be, as we 
have said, a desk-companion to every one whose studies take 
him into modern French or Latin literature. 


5—Under the title of Jesus the Jew* Mr. Harris Wein- 
stock, of California, has published a series of addresses de- 
livered by him before the Stanford University. The general 
purpose of these addresses is to explain the attitude of the 
Jew in relation to the great religious questions with which he 
is associated in the religious history of the world. David Starr 
Jordan, who writes the preface, while he says Mr. Weinstock 
is “‘a most worthy representative of the Jewish people in 
America,” places him in the category of a “ Jewish liberal.” 
This is very evident from the tone of the addresses, many of 
which are a plea for a suppression of differences of a dogmatic 
sort and a recognition of what is good in both Christianity and 
Judaism. 

The theme of the first address is that it was Paul that 
broadened out Christianity and made it a world-wide religion 
for the Gentiles as well as the Jews. If Christ had his way, 
he would have preached only to the lost sheep of the fold of 
Israel. pa 

This thesis can scarcely be maintained in the face of the 
commission to the Apostles “to preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” The fact that the Son of God became Man to re- 
deem all mankind is written broad across the evangelistic writ- 
ings. He preached to the Jews and tried hard to call back 
the nation to the recognition of his Messiahship, but he was 
rejected. The official and authoritative statement of the high- 
priest, speaking for the nation, in the judgment hall of Pilate, 
when he said “We have no king but Cesar,” was the final 
rejection of the Messias, and since then, as a nation, they have 
had no king nor any priesthood, and within a month after that 


* Jesus the Jew, and Other Addresses. By Harris Weinstock. New York and London: 
Funk and Wagnalls Company. 
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rejection Jesus bade his followers to go out into the whole 
world and preach the Gospel to all mankind. His immediate 
followers were all Jews, and so Peter himself, and not Paul 
alone, went to Rome, the very seat of the Gentile power, and 
there preached Jesus and him crucified. ‘Had there been no 
Paul there would have been no Christianity,” is just about as 
fictitious a statement as the one that closely follows it: ‘ Had 
there been no Pilgrim Fathers there would have’ been no civil 
or religious liberty.”” Who persecuted so much for conscience’ 
sake as the good old Pilgrim Fathers? 

As to the Messias, Mr. Weinstock says “the educated and 
enlightened among the Jews who lived in the time of Jesus” 
looked not for a personal Messias but for ‘‘a Messianic age, 
for an ideal condition of society, a condition of universal pro- 
gress and peace.” This impersonal Messianic thing hardly fits 
in with the words of the prophets, who tell of the Messias’ 
birth from a Virgin, the circumstances of his life and death. 
The author hopes that the twentieth century will be the Mes- 
sias of the Jews, but the ordinary Jew is a too hard-headed, 
practical sort of an individual to believe that ‘the ideal condi- 
tion of society, with universal progress and peace,” will ever 
come. The entire book is interesting, thoughtful, and surely 
the product of a man of kindly heart and generous impulses. 


6.—We trust that the “Franciscan question” is not without 
students in the United States. As for Europe, what with 
magazines devoted to Franciscan research, the publication of 
critical editions of the Legenda Vetus, the Speculum Perfectionis, 
and the Vita Prima of Thomas of Celano, and on top of these 
a ceaseless outpouring of books on the life and times of the 
Seraph of Assisi, the literature of the great founder promises to 
be.as monumental as that upon his great countryman Dante. 
What is most astonishing is that this movement is the merest 
infant in years, despite its prodigious proportions. For after all 
is said, the eo-Franciscana begin with Paul Sabatier’s “ Life,” 
published only three or four, or perhaps half a dozen years 
ago. And since then the “question” has become the laborious 
study of Da Capresi, Minocchi, Carmichael, Pulignani, Mandon- 
net, Ramorino, Barbi, Goetz, Da Civezza, Dominichelli, and 
who can say how many others? The result has been that we 
now have a more full and accurate knowledge of St. Francis’ 
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life than any others have hitherto possessed, since the death of 
the saint’s own companions. From the point of view of historical 
criticism’ the great “question” is to find the value as biographi- 
cal sources of the Legenda and of the Speculum Perfectionis. 
M. Sabatier has already published a critical study of the latter, 
and in the opusculum we are now reviewing he contributes a 
study of the former.* The ‘“ Legenda,” as Franciscan students 
need not be informed, has been attributed from the beginning 
to three Companions of St. Francis, Brothers Leo, Rufinus, and 
Angelo. Pére Van Ortroy denies this authorship out and out. 
He maintains that the ‘“ Legenda” is a pure fabrication of the 
Friars Minor, and dates from the end of the thirteenth century. 
Thus far no critical work has appeared in support of P. Van 
Ortroy, though many expressions of high praise and hearty 
welcome have been accorded it. Paul Sabatier, however, has 
published an examination of this opinion in the Revue His- 
torigue, which has dealt it some severe and perhaps fatal blows, 
Minocchi holds that the “Legenda” is not the work of the 
three Companions; but that nevertheless it is an_ historical 
source of the highest reliability. He says it is the work of one 
man and not a fragmentary compilation, and that its date must 
be assigned very close to St. Francis’ time—in fact, as close as 
the “Vita Prima” of Thomas of Celano itself. Finally, M. 
Sabatier defends the position that the work is genuine but 
mutilated, and incorporated with many fragments which it is the 
office of criticism to search out. These fragments will be dis- 
covered, he declares, by an exhaustive comparative study of 
the “Legenda” and the Speculum Ferfectionis. For those 
whose scent is keen for historical mysteries, the great debate 
is of fascinating interest. Nowhere can one see the methods 
of modern scholarship working to greater advantage than in 
this apparently trifling matter. But to criticism nothing is 
trifling. And apart from criticism, these investigations into the 
least details of a great saint’s life disclose much that is consoling 
in the temper of men’s minds to-day. We feel like recommending 
to students of history this Franciscan literature as a very special 
object of study. To those who have engaged or will engage 
in such a study, the lately published pamphlet of M. Sabatier, 
which has been the occasion of this notice, will be indispensable. 


* Sancti Francisci Legende Veteris Fragmenta Quedam.. Editit et notis illustravit Paul 
Sabatier. Paris: Librairie Fischbacker. 
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7 —Father Hedges’ little pamphlet* of statistics concern- 
ing education in the Philippine Islands is very timely and 
welcome, and to those who have been led into believing the 
Filipinos to be hopelessly enveloped in medizval ignorance it 
will be very surprising as well. It is compiled from the Report 
of the United States Commissioner of Education 1899-1900 and 
has been done with care and accuracy. It shows that education 
—higher, secondary, and elementary, in spite of its defects— 
was very well provided, and that the natives were not so much 
in need of the superior light of American intelligence as many 
would have us believe. -Comparatively few Americans, perhaps, 
are aware that there is a university there, provided in 1887 
with a library of 12,000 volumes, and in which the views. of 
such men as Kant, Comte, Taine, Wundt, Huxley, and Spencer 
are examined as well as those of Aristotle, Plato, and St. 
Thomis. Even more creditable is the showing made for second- 
ary education, and elementary education has received its own 
share of attention. In the latter a very important part is as- 
signed to that subject which seems to be of so little moment in 
the schools of our own country—morals. We wish that those who 
have depended for their information on press reports, private 
letters, and interviews would peruse Father Hedges’ pamphlet, 
and it will be well for the cause of truth if it receive a wide 
circulation. 


8.—The Coast of Freedom? is a novel which contains much 
of fine writing, beautiful descriptions, and thrilling climaxes. 
The author is Adéle M. Shaw, but in her preface she states 
that the book is equally the labor of her brother, Albert J. 
Shaw. There is sufficient merit in it for both to be satisfied 
with equal shares. Perhaps the best word of praise we can say 
in this short notice is that the Coast of Freedom is a thought- 
ful and serious work, carrying with it a lesson of history and at 
the same time engaging even to the end the reader's attention 
by its atmosphere of love, romance, and tragedy. The plot is 
complex but not involved; the dramatic situations are quite 
numerous but somewhat weakened by diffuseness. Captain 
Phips is pictured with historical accuracy. Roger Verring, the 

* Statistics concerning Education in the Philippine Islands. Compiled from the Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education 1899-1902. By Rev. S. Hedges. New York, Cin- 


cinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. y 
1 The Coast of Freedom. By Adéle Marie Shaw. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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hero, is devoted and true, winning the reader’s admiration by 
his fight against the ‘‘ narrowness of his people.” The “ Maid,” 
portrayed without the wild exaggerations of the now popular 
heroine, is a strong, gracious, and delightful woman. Both are 
well chosen by the author as types of the early Americans who 
withstood even to death that ungodlike tyranny and religious 
bigotry of the early Puritans. 


9—The character of this work * may be known from the 
fact that in a small volume of one hundred and twelve pages is 
compressed the history of England from the time of Julius Cesar 
to the reign of Edward VI. A general work of that kind, stat- 
ing the principal facts, would have its value for elementary 
schools. But we ¢annot commend the present one either for its 
accuracy or its judgment. No references are ever given. Minor 
details are inserted, important events omitted, and conclusions 
made that do not recommend the author as a great historian. 
The writing of condensed history, the summing up of an age in 
three hundred words, demands something akin to genius; but 
the present endeavor gives no evidence of it. 


10.—Father Dale’s manualf is well known to priests and 
others upon whom rests the care of the sanctuary. The fifth 
edition, enlarged and containing the latest decrees of the Con- 
gregation of Rites, has just been published. The manual is of 
particular value because, although small, it is based upon the 
most approved ceremonialists. Its advice to sacristans is very 
practical. 


11.— Zen Common Treest is a little book which will be of 
service in stimulating the interest of children in the world of 
plant life. Anecdotes are mingled with the descriptions of a few 
of our common trees to awaken interest in a subject which is 
generally found very dry by children. Mainly intended for a 
supplementary school reader, it will also open the way to the 
study of botany. 


12.—Intemperance and impurity are the besetting sins of the 
race. To-day these vices rob thousands of their bodily vigor 


* A Catholic History of Our Country. Part I. By Mother Isabelle Kershaw. Retford: 
Apostoline Convent. gor. 

t The Sacristan's Manual. By Rev. J. D. Hilarius Dale. New York: Benziger Brothers, 

t Zen Common Trees. By Susan Stokes. New York: American Book Company. 


. 
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and spiritual life, often before the seal of manhood has been 
fully stamped upon the brow. Is there no hope for the help- 
less victims, no way to regain the strength and buoyancy of 
virtuous youth? Father Jordans* finds succor for the afflicted at 
the shrine of Mary, the Help of Sinners, the Star of the Sea, 
He tells us of an efficacious prayer, taught by the Italian Father 
Nicholas Zucchi, S.J. (1586-1670), offering, without reserve, to 
our Queen and Mother our whole person, consecrating to her 
the organs of sense and the heart, and begging her to accept 
and defend us as her own property and possession. The book 
is filled with instances of the happy results of this devotion. 


13.—In From Hearth to Cloistert+ the author has admirably 
reproduced, from the work of an early biographer, the enter- 
taining narrative of Sir John and Lady Warner’s conversion to 
the Catholic faith, and their entrance into religious life. 

Though short and simply told, the story is extremely in- 
teresting both for the light it throws on the divergence of 
belief which existed in the Anglican Church as far back as 
the reign of Charles II., and for its portrayal of the tenacity 
with which the English people clung to Catholic practices and 
traditions. The book will, we think, prove pleasant reading 
to the general reader, and particularly to those interested in 
English church history. 


14.—To those who are engaged in the study of history and 
theology, and to all who delight in entertaining and instructive 
reading, Mr. Walter Lowrie’s volumez{ will be welcome. It is 
designed to give a general view of the monuments of the early 
church, comprising all branches of Christian art and archzology. 
Sections are devoted to the Catacombs, Christian architecture, 
pictorial art, the minor arts (Eucharistic vessels, lamps, censers, 
etc.), and a chapter on Civil and Ecclesiastical Dress is added. 

Although the author is not a Catholic, he writes with sym- 
pathy and refers often to the works of Catholics—De Rossi, 
Wilpert, and others. His book is the best manual we have on 

* The Danger of Youth and a tried Antidote. By Rev. Joseph Jordans, S.J. (From the 
German). St. Louis: B. Herder. 

t From Hearth to Cloister: A narrative of Sir John and Lady Warner's so-much-wondered- 
at resolution to leave the Anglican Church and to enter the religious life. By Frances Jack- 
son. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


t Monuments of the Early Church. By Walter Lowrie. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
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the subject. Ecclesiastical students especially will find it of 
immense value. The volume is supplied with an extensive 
bibliography and an index. 


15.—The publication of selections from Father Faber’s writ- 
ings is a good work, both because of the thought contained 
in the selections themselves and because they will be an incen- 
tive to forming a further and wider acquaintance with the 
works of that popular author. The selections in the present 
booklet * are concerned with Our Lady and the Eucharist, and 
are well made. 


16.—The lover of the novel built upon the Biblical history 
of the Jewish people will find Miss McLaws’ latest contribution 
to the literary world + not without interest. The plot is laid in 
the time of Elias the Prophet when Amri and Ahab were kings 
of Israel. The facts are taken from the Third Book of Kings 
and placed in a setting which bears witness to the fertility of 
the writer’s imagination. The central figure of the tale is 
Jezebel, Ahab’s queen, who, persisting in her determination to 
worship Baal and to rule the destinies of the Israelites, comes 
into conflict with Elias the Prophet. Ruth, the daughter of 
Naboth, whom Jezebel fears as a possible rival to her throne, 
lends the romantic interest to the book, which, moreover, is 
replete with persecutions, intrigues, bloodshed, thunder of arms, 
and dramatic climixes. The tale bears testimony of the drama- 
tic tendencies of the authoress, who at times writes rather in- 
volved sentences and is also inclined to be too realistic in her 
descriptions. 


17.—A notable contribution to John Morley’s “ English Men 
of Letters” is this sketch of George Eliot by Leslie Stephen.{ 
Mr. Stephen’s work is both critical and biographical. For the 
latter part he had but poor materials to work upon, and in 
fact George Eliot’s life was, for the general public, rather un- 
interesting because it was uneventful. Mr. Stephen, however, 
gives us all its important points, and finds some noteworthy 
passages in her otherwise. dull private letters. 

* Our Lady and the Eucharist. Selections from Father Faber. By the Rev. John Fitzpat- 
rick, O.M.I. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

t Jezebel: A Romance in the Days when Ahab was King of Israel. By Lafayette McLaws. 


Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 
t George Eliot. By Leslie Stephen. New York: The Macmillan Company. , 
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As a literary critic Mr. Stephen is capable and impartial. In 
the analysis of George Eliot’s characters and their presentation he 
does not hide, however, his personal tastes and predilections. We 
must always remember the old Latin proverb about the tastes of 
men. It applies to literature as well as to other matters. Mr. 
Stephen cannot be said to be an enthusiastic admirer of George 
Eliot, yet he gives her no small measure of praise. He writes that 
she possessed ‘‘a singularly wide and reflective intellect, a union 
of keen sensibility with a thoroughly tolerant spirit, a desire to 
appreciate all the good hidden under the commonplace and the 
narrow, a lively sympathy with all the nobler aspirations, a vivid 
insight into the perplexities and delusions which beset even the 
strongest minds, a brilliant power of wit, at once playful and 
pleasant, and if we must add, a rather melancholy view of life 
in general, a melancholy which is not nursed for purposes of 
display but forced upon a fine understanding by the view of a 
state of things which we must admit does not altogether lend 
itself to a cheerful optimism.” The last statement, let us say, 
is somewhat beyond the office of a literary critic. 

About George Eliot’s religion, Mr. Stephen says that she 
never denied God, but throughout her life practically ignored 
him. Mr. Stephen’s estimate will be read with interest and with 
profit, and no doubt will give rise to further discussion as to 
George Eliot’s place in literature. 


18.— Sally Cavanagh* is an interesting tale whose scene, as 
the subtitle tells, is laid in Tipperary. It is a simple story of 
poverty, sin, suffering, love, and loyalty, with here and there a 
dash of humor; and though written by one who had every 
reason to hate the government which so unjustly ruled his 
country, the book is not at all incendiary in tone, but breathes 
a spirit of forbearance. The style of language, and the fidelity 
with which the scenes are depicted and the characters portrayed, 
are quite worthy of the distinguished author. Nor could these 
pages have come from one unfamiliar with the Irish character. 
A not uninteresting personage is introduced to us as “ Matt 
Hazlett, a staunch Protestant who used to quote Scripture 
against Father O’Gorman, and send him presents of vegetables.” 
The reader’s sense of humor will be satisfied by the glimpses 


* Sally Cavanagh; or, The Untenanted Graves. A Tale of Tipperary. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 
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given of Shawn Gow’s domicile; while his credulity will be 
tested. by the account of a fox-hunt which has its laughable 
side too. The book is filled with dialogues which, of course, 
will be recognized as “true to nature.” 


_™ 
> 





DE COSTA’S “‘FROM CANTERBURY TO ROME.” * 


There is no kind of writing that is so attractive as that 
which gives the inner life history of an earnest soul. The rea- 
son of this fact probably is, that inasmuch as our own intimate 
selves are our deepest concern, we are intensely interested when 
we find our own experiences duplicated in the lives of others. 
Dr. B. F. De Costa has given us something of an autobiogra- 
phy in his From Canterbury to Rome, and yet it has none of 
the pretensions of an autobiography. It is the story of reli- 
gious yearnings simply told. It is the account of a life-long 
search for religious peace and rest plainly given. Herein lies 
its charm. The doctor has waited till he has had two full 
years of the Catholic Church, and has known her thoroughly 
from the inside, and he speaks of this experience as ‘“ most 
satisfactory and happy.” 

Dr. De Costa was born, of a Huguenot father, in Boston. 
His mother was a baptized Catholic, though when the doctor 
entered the Episcopal Church as a young man his mother fol- 
lowed him. He says “he owed everything to his’ mother,” 
and among these things probably was his life-long leaning 
towards the Catholic Church. In early life he developed a 
fondness for the great fundamental truths of Christianity, and 
this was intensified by an inner protest against the sceptical 
spirit of Unitarianism that prevailed in Boston during his young 
manhood. He says: “As a preacher I was not more Ortho- 
dox than when almost an uninformed lad. And now as a 
Catholic I am no more zealous for sound doctrine than when a 
preacher, though well persuaded that there is a better under- 
standing to-day of what constitutes the form of sound -words.” 
It is very evident to any one who is at all acquainted with 
the variations of dogma in the Episcopal Church that a man 

* From Canterbury to Rome. With notes of travel in Europe and the East, showing the 
gradual formation of Catholic belief and steps taken in passing out of the Protestant com- 
maunion into the Catholic Church, By B. F. De Costa. Pp. 499. New York: Christian 


Press Publishing Company. 
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who loved orthodoxy could find no peaceful resting place for 
his soul therein. That Dr. De Costa stayed so long in the 
city of confusion is only another evidence of the difficulty of 
freeing one’s self from the trammels of one’s education and 
life-long associations. A recent review of this same book— 
New York 7Zimes, Saturday, September 13—speaks of the “ spir- 
itual gyrations” of this uneasy spirit. ‘Gyrations,” in the 
dictionary sense of the word, means “to be constantly turn- 
ing.” It isa tribute to Dr. De Costa’s extraordinary steadfast- 
ness of purpose, that with the intimate knowledge of the mar- 
vellous diversity of doctrinal teaching among the leaders of 
Episcopalianism he was able to remain in full communion with 
them during a long life, and it is no mark of “an uneasy 
spirit” in a truth-loving soul that when things were getting so 
extraordinarily confounded that he beat the dust off his feet 
and came where he hoped to find, and has found, peace and 
rest.. An old man past his three score years and ten does not 
break his life in two and cast behind him friends and salary 
and social position except he is impelled thereto by some pro- 
found conviction, and he deserves a better appellation from an 
honest reviewer than the flippantly passed word of “pervert.” 
Moral courage is admirable wherever it is found, and when the 
truth is sought for and embraced at the cost of the best things 
that this life affords, it lifts a man into the atmosphere of the 
heroic and makes him akin to the knight of old in his search 
for the Holy Grail, who revered his conscience as his king. 

The spirit in which Dr. De Costa writes is kindly. The 
book is full of expressions of love and veneration for those 
who had been his life companions. In the preface he says 
that he “entertains only the kindliest feelings towards persons 
of different belief, and especially his former co-religionists, for 
whom he must ever cherish the most respectful regard.” 

The book will serve as the measure of the man, and while 
there is not even a little bit of the “holier than thou” spirit 
of many autobiographies, there is abundant evidence of the 
genuine, straightforward, manly man, who has the courage of 
his convictions, and who is ready to sacrifice everything that 
the world values in order that his life may be an outward sign 
of an inward grace. 
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The Tablet (2 August): Roman Correspondent speaks of the 


happy termination of the negotiations between the United 
States and the Holy See with regard to the Philippines. 
(9 August): Mr. Arthur Moore gives a full account of 
the trial of the Greek assailants of the Franciscans in 
Jerusalem, and shows the grave nature of the diplomatic 
rebuff which has been inflicted on France by the action 
of Germany and Italy. 

(23 August): Publishes a letter from Fr. Beale announc- 
ing that he has returned the brief which conferred on 
him the dignity of Protonotary Apostolic, and apologiz- 
ing for his previous refusal to do so. States that Mr. 
John W. Mackay received the consolations of religion 
before his death. 


The Critical Review (July): Rev. H. R. Mackintosh, in an 


Revue 


article entitled Lotze’s Philosophy and its Theological In- 
fluence, maintains that Lotze has given a powerful and 
salutary impulse to philosophy in various departments, 
and has merited special praise for resuming the dis- 
credited problems of speculation in an age so decidedly 
adverse to metaphysics. His influence and theological 
thought, however, has been of a very different character. 
Some frankly declare it to have been pernicious and ob- 
scurantist. The reviewer offers reasons for the confidence 
and deference shown to Lotze by some theologians in 
recent years. 

du Clergé Frangais (15 August): P. Turmel sketches the 
career of Thomassinus, and the character of his writings. 
His great work, nominally on Benefices, rendered him 
suspected of heresy because he recorded certain historical 
facts apparently inconsistent with papal prerogatives. His 
De Incarnatione, despite various defects and questionable 
assertions, won great praise and he was offered a cardi- 
nal’s hat and a Roman residence, but Louis XIV. inter- 
fered. So he died a simple religious in the Congregation 
of the Oratory. 


. 
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P. Bricout laments that after having given promise of 
a conciliatory policy M. Loubet should have entrusted an 
important post to M. Combes, so little conciliatory and 
so determined to be extreme that he employs illegal 
and arbitrary means in his action against the religious 
schools. Far worse legislation is going to be enacted if 
popular opposition does not prevent it. Hence the need 
of united action. 

Apropos of Quo Vadis, H. Hemmer remarks that Pro- 
fessor Pascal, of Milan, has undertaken to relieve Nero of 
the charge of burning Rome and to fasten it upon the 
Christians; an anonymous reply refutes Pascal and criti- 
cises Renan and the “critical school” generally. 

M. demurs to P. Gayraud’s criticism of P. Durand’s 

opinion concerning the inerrancy of Scripture. 
(1 Sept.): P. Bricout writes upon the measures taken by 
the French government against the Catholic schools, and 
counsels immediate and stubborn resistance by means of 
a popular agitation which will be at the same time de- 
termined, loyal, and constitutional. 

Commenting upon the abuse of devotional practices by 
Catholics, P. Despreux praises the spirit of Fr. Tyrrell’s 
External Religion (now translated into French) and men- 
tions a valuable little brochure (Adus dans la dévotion ; 
Paris: Lethiellieux) containing many valuable documents 
and much precious information about current abuses. 

Etudes (5 Aug.): P. Brucker comments as follows upon M. 
Houtin’s recent history of Scripture-study among French 
Catholics during the nineteenth century. M. Houtin 
gives no evidence of having worked personally and at 
length over the various Scriptural problems, nor of hav- 
ing read as much as he should have read. His book is 
neither complete enough, nor faithful enough, and too 
frequently it resembles a caricature. 

P. André Bremond says that while in England 
Shakspere is regarded as a classic, French opinion is 
all the other way. Yet it may be that in some respects 
the French are unjust to the great Will; and “if we 
were less exclusively Latin, more familiar with the Greek 
wisdom which is liberty, while ours imposed by the hard 
discipline of Rome is constraint, then perchance this 
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old Saxon would appear to us less Saxon, but more truly 
and profoundly human.” 


_ (20 Aug.): P. Brucker declares that upon reconsidera- 


tion he has come to the conclusion that Scriptural ex- 
egesis gives no ground for rejecting the claims of the 
Turin Winding Sheet to be considered genuine. P. 
Hamy advances reasons for believing Joliet and Mar- 
quette to have been the first discoverers of the Mis- 
sissippi. 


L’ Univers (2 July): The Roman Correspondent in this and the 


Revue 


two subsequent issues reports an interview with Bishop 
O'Gorman concerning the flourishing condition of Catholi- 
cism in America, and the nature and success of ‘the 
non-Catholic Missions.” In treating of the prosperous 
condition of the American Church he speaks of its most 
satisfactory relations with the government of the United - 
States, the mutual sympathy of the Catholic clergy and 
the whole American people, and the prominent part 
played by great Catholic prelates in the social and poli- 
tical movements of the country. He also quotes at 
length from the very remarkable letter on the same sub- 
ject addressed by His Holiness Leo XIII. to Cardinal 
Gibbons last April. This is followed by a concise and ac- 
curate account of ‘‘the non-Catholic Missions.” 

de Lille (July): M. Delpierre gives the reasons for. M. 
Coppée’s conversion. to the Catholic Church. 


Studi Religiost (July-August): An article of momentous im- 


portance, signed simply X., discusses the “historical 
veracity of the Hexateuch.” The author's position may 
be thus stated: It is a fact that the Bible is true. 
Veracity is inseparable from inspiration, as the Provi- 
dentissimus Deus declares. But a critical study of the 
Hexateuch makes it clear that these books are not 
throughout strictly and scientifically historical, as we 
now understand historical truth. It seems indisputable 
that about some great characters, like Abraham or Ismael, 
and Josue, a mass of historical matter is formed which 
properly is the record of a whole tribe and not of these 
individuals. Therefore the sacred history, while true, is 
not so in our rigid modern, critical meaning of the word. 
Now, just when the inspired writers themselves abso- 
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lutely vouch for a fact, or when they merely present it 
in all those circumstances which take away from its rigid 
accuracy, this is the business of criticism to determine. 
Theology and faith are respected by the general admission. 
The Bible is true. How it is true, in what sense, and 
under what conditions—this is the office of the critic to 
determine. ; 

Revue des Questions Scientifigues (20 July): M. le Mis de Nadail- 
lac draws principally on the investigations, which are pro- 
gressing quietly, in the study of prehistoric man in America 
to show that beside the three generally known and accepted 
ages of stone, of bronze and of iron, there was, between 
the age of stone and that of bronze, ah intervening age 
of copper. 

That before the time of Columbus, on the arrival of 
Irish missionaries, there were to be found among the 
natives of Yucatan and neighboring Central American 
countries crucifixes and other signs and emblems of 
Christian belief, is a fact which is brought out more 
clearly by the investigations of M. E. Beauvois. 

The Holy Shroud of Turin again comes up for dis- 
cussion in an article which takes the position of the 
French savants who performed and fathered the investiga- 
tions, namely, that all of the scientific data points to its 
authenticity. Dr. Paul Vignon is in hopes of obtaining 
the authorization, at the hands of the King of Italy, of 
an official commission to renew the study. 

La Revue Générale (Aug.): V. Muller contributes a favorable re- 
view of the fourth French edition of Bishop Spalding’s 
Opportunity. The article is comprised of commentaries on 
the leading thoughts contained in the essay Opportunity. 
The approbation of Cardinal Perraud and. Abbé Planus 
for Bishop Spalding’s work is cited, and the following is 
quoted from the Bishop-of Autun: “I particularly ap- 
preciate the two essays, ‘The Vital Mission of the 
University’ and ‘The Higher Education of the Priest.’”’ 

Civilta Cattolica (5 July): Speaking of the coercive power of 
the church, says that it is de fide; but that theologians 
differ as to whether or not that power includes the right 
to inflict capital punishment; the writer advises that 
those who expose religion should abstain from treating 
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inopportune questions. Discussing Tolstoi’s religion says 
it is a spurious Christianity which excludes God; yet 
nevertheless some comfort is to be taken from the fact 
that men like Tolstoi, Harnack, and Raffaele Mariano 
cling to the name of Christ. 

(16 Aug.): Discussing strikes, points out that sometimes 
they may be undertaken for altogether insufficient rea- 
sons, and remarks how closely the Socialists have been 
identified themselves with certain strikers. 

(6.Sept.): Notes how the little catechism of Bellarmine, 
used in Rome for three hundred years, has been restored 
to use again, experiment having ‘shpwn that no other 
catechism is better suited for the instruction of the 
young and unlettered. 

Rassegna Nazionale (1 Aug.): O. Rudolph gives an account of 
Prof. Ehrhard’s book ‘Catholicism and the Twentieth 
Century.” The book traces the history of the church’s 
growth into medieval Catholicism, and advocates the 
getting rid of the remaining characteristics peculiar to 
medizvalism, and the alliance of Catholicism with mod- 
ern culture. So many criticisms of Prof. Ehrhard have 
appeared that he has made answer in a new book, Lzberal 
Catholicism. O. Rudolph declares Prof. Ehrhard’s spirit to 
be tranquil, noble, conciliatory, unprejudiced, and historical. 

im y Fe (Aug.): In this and the subsequent number P. 

Murillo replies to the charge that since the birth of 
Protestantism the Latin nations have gone steadily down- 
wards, the Germans and Anglo-Saxons steadily upwards 
in the scale of civilization. He pays particular attention 
to the history of Spain. 
(Sept.): P. Caseilas writes on the late Spanish-American 
war, dating his contribution New York, July 2, 1902. 
He expresses surprise that the Spanish press has main- 
tained silence about the important diplomatic messages 
made public in America in June, 1901, and which 
“reveal the perfidy of President McKinley.” A résumé 
follows taken from the St. Louis Review, the Philadelphia 
Record, and the New York Evening Post. 
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The opening of the Apostolic Mission House 
The New Apos- at Washington is an event of unusual im- 
pags gages portance in the ecclesiastical world. Its defi- 
: nite purpose is the training of diocesan 
priests to be missionaries to non-Catholics. The inauguration 
of this institution is the first flowering of the movement, now 
ten years old, which has had for its aim the preaching of 
Catholic truth to those who are outside the fold. It is not 
yet time to write history, or even to be reminiscent—inasmuch 
as this great movement is but at its inception. Twenty-five 
years from now, when a new generation of priests who have 
been trained under the influence of its ideas shall have come 
as laborers into the vineyard of the Lord, will be time enough 
to note the changes that have been wrought in the practical 
policies of church work. 

The great theological facts, that the Catholic Church is the 
ark of salvation for all mankind, that the commission that was 
given by the Divine Master to the Apostles and their suc- 
cessors was to preach the Gospel to every creature, are be- 
coming practical verities. The time was when the statement 
that ‘‘we have enough to do to look out after our own” fell 
thoughtlessly from the lips of some of.the leaders, and the 
work of the church was intentionally confined to those who 
were baptized into her fold. But now a broader policy pre- 
vails. The church is no longer confining her treasures to the 
children of the household, but she is opening wide her doors 
and bidding all that pass by the way to put on the wedding 
garment and to sit down at the great banquet of doctrine and 
devotion that is spread in the Master's house. 

There is no manner of doubt concerning the great mission 
the church has placed before her in these United States. Prot- 
estantism is manifesting many signs of a rapid decadence. 
Evangelicalism is on the wane... It is absolutely necessary that 
there be in the hearts of the people some strong spirit of re- 
ligion if the institutions of the country are going to persist, 
and if America herself is going to do the great work that is 
allotted to her among the nations of the world. The Catholic 
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Church, with her forceful life, her splendid organization, her 
wide-reaching influence, and her growing power, is well fitted 
to do the work of keeping alive the spirit of religion among all 
classes of the people. 

But apart from patriotic and national reasons, the mere fact 
of saving souls compels the church to address herself to the 
eager crowds who are hungering for the Bread of life. The 
work, therefore, of preaching to non-Catholics is well started. 
It is organized on a broad, practical basis. It is placed at the 
door of the great body of workers in the Church—the diocesan 
clergy. If the bishop’s priests as a body do not square them- 
selves to this great work, it will never succeed. They are both 
the rank and the file of the church’s army; the religious orders 
are the flying columns that may be utilized for special work. 
To make, therefore, the preaching of the Gospel to the Ameri- 
can people a church work, it must be undertaken by the dioce- 
san clergy. Herein lies the raison d’étre of the Apostolic Mis- 
sion House that is just opening its doors at the Catholic Uni- 
versity. It is to train the diocesan clergy to be missionaries to 
non-Catholics. 

Father Elliott has. been selected to take charge for the 
opening year in order to start the work aright. He hopes by 
that time that the permanent rector, a representative of the 
diocesan clergy, will be found to take up the burden. Many 
of the Archbishops have personally urged the appointment of 
Father Elliott inasmuch as he has been the father of the mis- 
sions to non-Catholics, and he has had, moreover, many years 
of choice experience in this particular field of labor. 

There is no doubt concerning the future. The work has the 
fullest approbation of the Hierarchy. It has the approval of 
Rome. It has the commendation of the great Catholic body, 
for no sooner was the project launched than many donations 
were made to support it. It has, finally, the blessing of unusual 
success in its early efforts to secure results. 


The crusade that Father Wynne started and 

The Incident of carried on with so much vigor against the 
Appletons’ Cyclo- 

pedia. false statements of our standard books of 

reference, and particularly against Appletons’ 

Universal Cyclopedia and Atlas, in his recent article on “ Poisoning 

the Wells,” has done a great deal to arouse Catholics to a 


. 
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sense of the many injustices that they suffer at the hands of 
scholarly men who simply perpetuate opinions that they have 
formed without looking into their truthfulness. There is abun- 
dant evidence of the way in which the Catholic people have 
resented these injustices, and particularly have they been awak- 
ened in this present instance to the glaring faults of Appletons’ 
Cyclopzxdia. 

But in the very heat of the contest we have received word 
that the fight is off. Now, to be frank, we think that Father 
Wynne has capitulated too quickly. He publishes a letter from 
the head of the Appleton house which is in many ways un- 
satisfactory. We have great admiration for Father Wynne’s 
earnestness, but it was a disappointment to find that, while 
bearing a standard as the leader of a very useful crusade, he 
has struck his flag so quickly. 

In the letter of William W. Appleton reference is made only to 
“Catholic articles.’ What Father Wynne complained of, and 
justly, were the non-Catholic articles. In his statements in 
“Poisoning the Wells” his contention is against an article on the 
“Reformation” by George P. Fisher, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in Yale; various articles on historical subjects by Rev. S. 
M. Jackson, the editor-in-charge of the General Church History ; 
the article on Humanism by A. R. Marsh, on the Middle Ages 
by John W. Burgess, on Monachism by Rev. A, C. McGiffert. 
Not one of these can strictly be called “ Catholic articles”” We 
venture to say that it never entered the mind of the editors of 
the Cyclopedia to submit such articles to-Archbishop Keane. 

There is a very graceless and ungenerous effort made in the 
last paragraph of the aforesaid letter to shift the blame on to the 
shoulders of Archbishop Keane. We are quite sure that the 
Archbishop will not deign to answer the attack. But we have taken 
the pains to inquire into the relations of Archbishop Keane to 
the Cyclopedia, and we are able to state authoritatively that they 
are just these: At times various batches of proofs were sent to 
the Archbishop on professedly Catholic subjects, like Indulgences, 
and these were revised and returned. The choice of articles 
sent to him was made by the editors, and it was within their 
competency to send or not send. Archbishop Keane is respon- 
sible for the—articles that he has revised, and none other. 

The contention is, we repeat, against the anti-Catholic bias 
of the historical articles and of the other articles only remotely 
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touching on Catholic things. It was on these Father Wynne 
based his strenuous crusade, and concerning these the Appletons 
profess no regrets and have made no promise of amendment. 


The situation that has been made by the 
The Strike in the miners’ strike calls for a leader who will re- 
Anthracite Coal : A 
Mines. . present the public. It is now thoroughly 
understood in every great industrial difficulty 
that there are three parties—the employers, the employees, and 
the public. The last of these three is the least guilty of any 
injustice, and it is invariably the one who suffers the most. 
Because it is a huge impersonal thing, without any very well 
defined rights, there is no one to speak for it. It is only when 
it is thoroughly aroused that it speaks for itself at the ballot- 
box. When it does it voices its sentiments in no uncertain 
way. 

But while awaiting the day of the_ballot-box there should 
be some tribunal that would speak for the public. 

The operators continue in a most complacent way to say 
there is nothing to arbitrate. The miners are with grim de- 
termination holding out. While they are enduring no end of 
privations, they are trying to keep the rasher spirits in check, 
so that no stigma of lawlessness may be cast on them. In the 
meantime the great American public looks on and is powerless 
to do anything. The schools in many places must be closed, 
for there is no coal ahead. The wheels of a considerable 
portion of the machinery must be stopped because of the ex- 
aggerated prices that must be paid for coal. The shopkeepers 
all through the coal region must go out of business because 
there is no money to spend. 

The long-suffering public is victimized, sil there is no one 
to speak and no apparent way out of the difficulty. 


A. P. DOYLE. 
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NLY fifty years ago the first public tax-supported library in the United 
States was founded at Boston; and less than a dozen years ago was 
opened the first children’s room ina public library. Such is the statement 
made by Hiller C. Wellmann in the September Atlantic Monthly. According 
to the same writer systematic co-operation between the public library and the 
schools was begun in 1879 at Worcester, Mass. 

It is not advisable to turn young people loose with unrestricted access to 
books many of which are entirely unsuited to childhood ; and to select a library 
with a view to giving children absolutely equal privileges with adults would re- 
sult in rendering it valueless to the latter. Indeed, due consideration for older 
readers should prevent the thronging of the delivery desk with the hordes of 
youngsters who sometimes compose from a third to a half of the library client- 
age. 

The far-reaching influence of books upon child-nature is hardly realized, in 
spite of all that has been written on the subject. Recently a boy of eleven ap- 
peared dull and uninterested in anything, and in school he was called stupid. 
One day, through his teacher; the boy got hold of Thompson-Seton’s fascin- 
ating Wild Animals I Have Known. He read the book eagerly, and came to 
the library for others. So marked a change took place in the boy that his 
teachers expressed surprise at his sudden access of interest in lessons, and his 
mother came to the library for the express purpose of telling us of the great 
awakening which had come to her boy through books. 

Great as is their power in broadening and stimulating the young intellect, 
books have a still stronger influence on the moral nature. For to the child 
there are three sources of infallibility—parent, teacher, and:printed book; and 
the standards of right and wrong pervading the books read go far toward form- 
ing youthful ideals. Examples of moral courage strengthen the pliable nature ; 
even the time-worn rescue of the cat from the band of tormenting boys doubt- 
less helps to create an abhorrence of cruelty, and the prodigious deeds of valor 
performed by many a youthful hero may stouten the heart of: the admiring 
reader. So, too, a boy may be quick to cry fie if in real life a playmate be 
guilty of meanness, but if in a book—as sometimes happens—trickiness and 
deceit are exhibited as excusable or smart, his ideal of honor is exposed to seri- 
ous injury. 

While opinions may differ as to censorship on the part of a library in deal- 
ing with adults, there can hardly be disagreement as to the importance of the 
utmost care in the choice of books purveyed to children. Too often the books 
owned by the average child, even in good circumstances, are acquired at Christ- 
mas, the gift of an undiscriminating uncle or aunt whose eye has been caught 
by the illustrations at a bargain counter! The books frequently present 
neither good literature nor good morals. No such laxity can be charged to 
the conscientious children’s librarian. She regards her work with due—the 
carping bibliographer says with undue—seriousness. For her the professional 
library schools have established a special course of training fitting her to work 
with children. Before admitting a book to the collection she examines it with 
scrupulous care, aiming to purchase for recreative reading only those which are 
entertaining, wholesome in tone, and decently well written. As to the inter- 
est of a book, she is not content with her own judgment solely, but often con- 
sults the opinions of the children themselves. So important is this matter of 
selection considered, that librarians are at work compiling a co-operative list of 
children’s books which shall have the benefit of the criticism and experience of 
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many experts. Having gathered a suitable collection of books, the intelligent 
librarian studies her children individually, stimulates their interest, and by 
tactful suggestion and various devices strives to cultivate in them healthy tastes 
and the habit of systematic reading. 

_ It must not be supposed, however, that the somewhat elaborate provision 
for the needs of children commonly made by the larger libraries has in the 
least made unnecessary the use of the library by the schools. Rather has it 
intensified their community of interest. The importance of leading the chil- 
dren to the library itself is emphasized lest, if accustomed to receiving library 
books at the schools only, they cease their reading, as most of them drop all 
study by the end of the grammar-school course. But the librarian can employ 
no truant officer: he can reach directly only the children who enter his doors. 
He needs the active aid of the teachers to reach all the children of the com- 
munity, most of whom, once tasting books, make permanent readers. He 
needs also the aid of the wise teacher, who has perhaps the greatest opportun- 
ity to stimulate interest in the best books. 

For a distinctly different purpose the library most depends on the co- 
operation of the schools; that is, for the prosecution of what, for lack of 
a better term, is called reterence work with children. Much of the library 
activity described above is devoted to the single end of offering good books to 
children for the purpose of cultivating in them the so-called reading habit,—an 
offensive term suggestive of the opium habit or the alcohol habit,—let us 
rather say, of acquainting them with the pleasures of reading and fostering a 
refined taste. By reference work, on the other hand, is meant the effort 
to teach the use of books as sources of information. Thus, while in the former 
case we are concerned largely’with the literature of power, in the latter we are 
dealing with the literature of knowledge; and in this direction lies a wide and 
rich field to be developed. 

Unfortunately, not only to children, but to a large part of the adult com- 
munity, the library often represents merely a storehouse of entertaining books, 
as is evinced by the fact that commonly some three-fourths of the volumes bor- 
rowed are works of fiction. It is astonishing to discover what a trackless 
wilderness the library shelves beyond those containing fiction appear to some 
of the most frequent borrowers. 

One of the earliest experiments in giving systematic instruction to school 
children at the library was made in 1896 at Cardiff, Wales. There the pupils 
of all the elementary schools—that is, children from ten to fourteen years of 
age—were taken once a year to the library, in parties numbering about forty, 
to receive an illustrated lesson from the librarian upon some definite subject. 
The topic chosen the first year was The History of a Book, and the proceedings 
cannot be better described than by extracts from an account read before the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom by the librarian, Mr. John 
Ballinger : 

We didn’t tell the children we were going to give them a lesson on the 
history of a book, or that we were going to give them a lesson at all. We 
started by saying that we were going to show them different kinds of books, 
and then beginning with a clay tablet, of which we had one genuine specimen 
(Babylonian) and one cast (Assyrian) made from an original in the British 
Museum, we proceeded to show how the book and the art of writing and read- 
ing had gradually developed. We explained to them the papyrus books of 
ancient Egypt, using as illustrations the beautiful reproductions of papyri pub- 
lished by the trustees of the British Museum. We explained to theni also that 
there had been different kinds of letters used to denote sounds, showing them 
the difference between cuneiform writing and the picture writing of Egypt. 
We also dealt with books written upon vellum, using by way of illustration 
various MSS. and deeds belonging to the library. Passing from the written to 
the printed book, we explained a few elementary facts about the early history 
of printing and about early printing in England, using as illustrations four or 
five books printed before the year 1500. 


. 
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Some time ago Everett T. Tomlinson published in the Ad/antic Monthly 
an article on Reading for Boys and Girls. He stated that the receptive, rather 
than the perceptive, faculties are stronger in the youthful mind. Memory, 
unlike all other good things, seems to be at its best soon after it is born, 
although for some reason, which no one but the theologian is able to explain, 
the evil is retained somewhat more easily than the good. Fancy is at work 
preparing the way for the imagination, the emotional life is stronger than the 
will, and the moral faculties are vivid, though undisciplined and misleading. 
The youthful mind is not analytic, is receptive rather than perceptivé, and 
seeks the reasonable more than the process of reasoning. 

In the attempts, conscious and unconscious, which have been made to 
meet these demands, much yet remains to be done, for literature for the young 
may be said to be still in its preliminary stages Its beginning dates back 
scarcely more than two generations. Before it is considered in detail, it may 
be well to note one change which has already become apparent, and that is the 
disappearance of the distinction between books for boys and those for girls. A 
few years ago this difference was marked, and books for girls were almost as 
numerous as those for boys. To-day the latter far outnumber the former, and 
there is every prospect that the distinction will almost, if not completely, dis- 
appear. And the explanation is not difficult to find. 

To-day, while few boys can be found who will read books written especially 
for girls, the converse is markedly true, and the sisters read their brothers’ 
books almost with the avidity of the boys themselves. And the cause is plain. 
The days when girls remained indoors and worked samplers and guarded their 
complexions have ceased to be. Over the golf links and on the tennis courts 
the boys and girls contend together. At every college game girls are present, 
and follow the contestants with an interest and understanding as keen as that of 
their brothers. In schools. and colleges for: girls, crews and basket-ball teams 
are common to-day. All this has had a marked effect upon the character of 
the books they read, as well as upon the lives they live, and as a natural con- 
sequence the literature which appeals to the one class is not without interest to 
the other. 

As an illustration of this fact, one of our most prominent librarians re- 
cently issued a list of the sixty-eight favorite books of a young maiden of 
twelve. In this list of sixty-eight titles, twenty-seven were of books written 
especially for boys, only eight were of books for girls, and all of the others 
were of works equally well adapted to either class. It is altogether probable 
that this girl instead of being an exception is fairly representative. 

A recent conference with several prominent ‘librarians concerning the 
books most in demand by boys and girls reveals the fact that two classes 
appeal most strongly to them. Foremost in demand is the historical story, 
and this seems to combine most of the elements required by the American 
boy. Its basis is truth, and yet it appeals to his love of action, it stimulates 
his imagination ; in it his own unexpressed longings and desires find utterance, 
and it instructs without the appearance of talking down. It provides legitimate 
excitement, recounts adventures, and clothes the dry bones with flesh and 
blood. And the book, appeals almost as strongly to his sister as it does to him. 
Even the street boys are reading these books, and one librarian informed me 
that he had discovered that George Washington and Napoleon Bonaparte 
were the most popular of the heroes of the bootblacks and newsboys in his 
own city. 

While children may gain much by reading for themselves, much de- 
pends also upon what may be read to them. Frequently, it is by this latter 
method that the best introduction to the higher literature is given. When to 
the beauty and uplifting power of the book is added the charm of the familiar 
voice, then boys and girls will listen to that which they might not read for 
themselves. For sometimes the pathways of literature require a guide to point 
the way as much as do the slopes of the mountain side we may be ascending. 
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‘*To us having been entrusted the care and solicitude of all the churches in Christen- 
dom by the Divine Authority committed to Saint Peter by Christ, being the successor ot 


Saint Peter of the Roman See, we do hereby relieve you, our venerable brother, John M. 


Farley, of the Titular See of Zeugma and command you to preside and rule over the 
Metropolitan See of New York, left vacant by the death of Michael Augustine Corrigan, 
the late Archbishop.""—Popfe Leo P. P. X1/1. 








